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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


This is your last issue of World Week 
for the first semester. Your next issue 
(Vol, 22, No. 1) will be dated Febru- 
ary 4, 1953 


IN THIS ISSUE— 


World History, World Geography: 
‘Newsmakers” (Adolfo Ruiz Cortines), 
p. 4; “American Liberty,” p. 16; “Prob- 
lems for the President,” pp. 10-11. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: Unit on the new Administra- 
tion, pp. 10-14; “Newsmakers” (the two 
Charles E. Wilsons), p. 4; “They Help 
Ike” (crossword puzzle), p. 13. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Rescue Squad” 
Good Citizens), p. 9; “American Lib- 
erty,” p. 16; unit on new Administra- 
ion, pp. 10-14. 

Vocational Guidance: 
(Question Box, p. 16. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
How Would You Solve It?” p. 15. 

Vocabulary: “Words at Work,” p. 18. 


Unit: THE NEW ADMINISTRA- 
TION (pp. 10-14) 


The crossword puzzle on page 13 
may be useful motivation and will re- 
mind students of important people of 
the Eisenhower Administration. The 
sketch of Charles Erwin Wilson, new 
Secretary of Defense, in “Newsmakers,” 
page 4, supplements the unit 


Club 


Caree! 


In the Unit 

(a) Page 10 presents some of the 
major problems at home and abroad 
which face our new President. His atti- 
tude and actions are indicated 

(b) Page 11 tells about the powers 
ind responsibilities of the President. 

(c) Page 12 takes us on a visit to the 
White House. 

(d) Page I3 tells about the powers 
and responsibilities of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. Suggestions for increasing the 
importance of the position are indicated. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 
January 28, 1953 


(No issue—mid-term recess.) 


February 4, 1953 
Unit: the United Nations—General 
Assembly’s progress; underlying dis- 
agreements that complicate U. N.’s task; 
trusteeships and dependent territories; 
is the U. S. giving enough support to 
the U. N.? 
February 11, 1953 
Unit: Viet Nam and southeast Asia 
(see “Tools for Teachers,” p. 2-T). 


February 18, 1953 
Unit: CONGRESS AT WORK. 
February 25, 1953 


Unit; 50th anniversary of aviation. 





Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 10; (1) State the nature of 
each of the following problems. facing 
President Eisenhower, and the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward each of the prob- 
lems: (a) Korea; (b) national defense; 
(c) Government spending; (d) infla- 
tion; (e) labor. 

2. Page 11: (1) Summarize the pow- 
ers of the President under each of these 
headings: military powers; lawmaking 
powers; political party leader; public 
opinion, (2) How does the Constitution 
limit the President’s term of office? 

3. Page 12: Write a page in your 
imaginary diary, “My Visit to the White 
House.” 

4. Page 13: (1) Give two powers of 
the Vice-President. (2) Name _ two 
methods suggested for improving the 
choice of Vice-Presidential candidates. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE PRESIDENT 
(p. 10) 


Student Reading References 
(1) “What Eisenhower Will Do,” 


‘Europe and 


U. S. News, 11/14/52. (2) “Ike's Line 
on Labor,” U. S. News, 11/14/52. (3) 
“Spending Cuts Will Come Hard,” 
Business Week, 11/22/52. (4) “Eisen- 
hower, Dulles, and Korea,” Newsweek, 
12/8/52. 

Activity Approach 

1. Select three or four of your bright- 
est students to assume the role of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Have each do the 
necessary outside readings on the prob- 
lems confronting the President. Conduct 
the lesson for about 15 minutes as a 
“press conference.” Select three bright 
students to act as “reporters,” asking 
the questions of the panel of Presidents. 
The class can come in on the discussion 
later on. 

2. Another approach could be to 
have several bright students act as the 
cabinet. In a round-table discussion, 
the “cabinet members” discuss with the 
President the major problems confront- 
ing the Administration. Outside read- 
ings are essential for these students who 
take part. 


Discussion Questions 

1. President Eisenhower said that 
there was no simple formula for bring- 
ing the Korean War to a swift end. 
What, then, did he hope to gain by his 
recent visit to Korea? What changes, if 
any, do you expect in the Korean War 
now that he is President? 

2. Eisenhower criticized the Truman 
Administration for emphasizing aid to 
ing Asia. Do you 
think this criticism was justified? Why 
or why not? 

3. What problems at home and 
abroad may make it difficult to cut Gov- 
ernment spending? 


Additional Activities 


1. Divide the class into several 
groups, each group working on a differ- 
ent problem discussed in the article. 
Under the topic, “If I Were President,” 





2-T 


have each group write up its policy of 
action toward a given problem. 

2. Ask students to speak to parents, 
friends, local businessmen, etc., to get 
individual reactions to the Administra 
tion’s problems. Does the poll of opinion 
indicate any common attitude toward 
the problems? 


PRESIDENT AT WORK (p. 11) 


‘Text References 

(1) The Republic (chapter 15), by 
Beard. (2) The--Living Constitution 
(chapter 4), by McBain 3) High 
schoo] texts in Government wil! furnish 
other reference materials 


Procedure 

Send three or four 
blackboard to fill in the outline 
powers of the President as suggested in 
the homework assignment or as the 
text may have organized it 


students to the 


on the 


1 
Class 


Motivation 

Someone once described the 
the President as a “killing job” which 
was not worth the salary, the prestige, 
and the powers What is vour rea tion 
to this statement? 


job of 


Discussion Questions 

1, Andrew Jackson was called “King 
Andrew.” A newspaper editorial recent- 
ly referred to Harry Truman as. “King 
Harry.” How do you explain these 


“titles”? (Students make their reports 


TOOLS er 


Viet Nam and 
Southeast Asia 


Feb. 


PAMPHLETS: Southeast 
the Economy of the Free World, 1952, 
free, Foreign Commerce Department 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
1615 H Street, Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Viet Nam (Focus Vol. 1, No. 5), 1951, 
10¢, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156 Street, New York 32, 
N. Y. Indo-China: the War in Southeast 
Asia (Background, Oct. 1951), 1951, 
10¢, Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. Write Dept. of Public In 
formation, Mutua! Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C., for listing of ma- 
terials available on Southeast Asia 

BOOKS: New Forces in Asia, by 
Bruno Lasker (Reference Shelf Vol. 21, 
No. 6), $1.75 (H. W. Wilson, 1950). 
Voice of Asia, by James Michener, $3.50 
(Random, 1951), $.35 (Bantam edi- 


14 in World Week 


Asia and 


WORLD WEEK. published weekly during the school year Sept. through May 
at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879. Contents 
sion. Marca Registrada. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 

@ schoo! year. Single copy, 10 cents, except issues containing Part 


as suggested in the “Activities.”) Is it 
possible for our President to become a 
dictator? Prove your point. 

2. Should Congress lead the Presi- 
dent or the President lead Congress? 

3. How can the President by his 
words and actions influence the nation 


and the world? 


Activities 
1. Assign students to read up on 
Jackson’s Administration to find out 
why he was called “King Andrew.” Back 
issues of newspapers on the steel strike 
in April, 1952, will provide the facts 
that account for Truman’s being called 
King Harry” by opponents 
Have the class read 
urticles to be bronght to class to illus- 
trate the problems, powers and respon- 


newspaper 


sibilities of the President 

3. Assign students to read 
History texts for further information on: 
a) F.D.R. and “packing the court” 
(b) the contents of Amendments 20 
22; (c) the “spoils system” and 


American 


and 
eivil service. 


PRESIDENT’S UNDERSTUDY (p. 13) 


Student Reading References 

1) “Nixon: A Working Job as Vice- 
President?,” U. S. News, 11/14/52. 
(2) “Vice-President-Elect Nixon,” 
Newsweek, 11/10/52 


Discussion Questions 
1. The Vice-President of 


TEACHERS 


tion, 1951). TAB. Club selection Feb. 
1953. 

ARTICLES: “Victory and Stalemate,” 
Newsweek, Nov. 24, 1952. “How to 
Win Friends in Asia,” by J. J. Singh, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Sept. 28, 1952. 
‘Indo-China Faces the Dragon,” by 
G. W. Long, National Geographic Mag- 
azine, Sept. 1952. “If Indo-China Is In- 
vaded,’ U. §. News & World Report, 
Apr. 4, 1952. “Southeast Asia,” Current 
History, Aug. 1952. 

FILMS: Spotlight on Indo-China, 9 
minutes, long term lease, Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 West 43 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Includes primitive meth- 
ods of rice cultivation and fishing, the 
Burma Road, scenes of Saigon and the 
ruins of Angkor-Vat, 

FILMSTRiPS: Opportunity in South- 
east Asia, 51 frames, New York Times, 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 
West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of Burma, Thailand, Indo 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, and 
Indonesia. 


the U. S. 


opyright, 1953, by 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 55 cents a semester, 


has been called “one heartbeat away 
from the Presidency.” If the job of Vice- 
President is’ so important, why isn’t the 
same consideration given to choosing a 
Vice-Presidential candidate as to a 
Presidential candidate? 

2. Why have many Vice-Presidents 
considered themselves as elected into 
“political retirement”? 

3. What do you think the qualifica- 
tions of a Vice-Presidential candidate 
should be? How does Vice-President 
Nixon measure up to your standards? 

4. If you had the power to make 
changes, would you change the method 
now sed to choose a Vice-President? 
If so, how? Would increase his 
powers? How? Why? 


you 


Activities 

1. As a lesson summary, have the 
lass write ‘a letter to the editor of 
World Week expressing their attitude 
toward the problems of the Vice-Presi- 
dency as raised in class discussion. 

2. The lesson can be introduced by 
calling on students to list the U. S. 
Presidents, and the Vice-President with 
each administration, on the blackboard 
As difficulties arise in naming the Vice 
Presidents, draw the important conclu 
sions from this* difficulty. 


Teachers, Attention! 


We need this information from you- 
and we are willing to pay you for it. 
Please write us a letter and tell us what, 
based upon your experience in the class 
room, are the questions concerning life 
insurance which can be discussed with 
the greatest benefit to high school stu 
dents. That’s all. Just give us a few 
suggestions for subjects on life insur 
ance which you think we might discuss 
in a series of editorial features, or which 
a life insurance company might utilize 
as a basis for a series of advertisements 

Scholastic Magazines will pay $10.00 
each for the best 15 letters on the sub 
ject. In order to qualify for an award 
make sure that your letter is post 
marked no later than midnight, Feb. 15 
1953. Address it: “Managing Your 
Money” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥ 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, (p. 18) 

I. Budget Headaches: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS 
4-NS; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T. 

ll. By the Numbers: 1-2; 2-9; 3-34th (on 
33rd); 4-7; 5-100,000; 6-153. 

IIL. Eisenhower's Problems: 1-let more 
Republic of Korea troops take over the 
front-line fighting; 2-strengthen our allies 
3-establish cooperation with organized la- 
bor; 4-seek policy information through a 
special committee. 

IV. Capital Facts: 1-T;. 2-O; 3-T; 4-F. 
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Administration (pp. 10-14) 


HAIL and 
FAREWELL! 


Right, the new President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, with 
his Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles. 


Below, the only two living ex- 
Presidents, Harry $. Truman 
(left) and Herbert Hoover. 
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T.Q.: 


[INSURANCE QUESTION] 


Mutual Benefit Life pays $5 for 
every question used in these ads! 


Peer eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeev eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeaeeeeeeee 


I’ve been classified 1-A by my 
Draft Board. Can I secure life 
insurance? 

' ‘+H HL B., EAST ORANGE, N.J. 


Pre Yes! Until you are actually 


called for service, Mutual 
Benefit Life offers insurance 
—and without a military 
clause. Any life insurance 
you buy after you’re called 
does not protect you against 
military hazards. 


Q. Why is life insurance a sound 


investment? R., MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Fr Life insurance—and only life 
insurance— guarantees fixed 
returns: (1) full payment of 
the amount of your policy at 
maturity (2) established loan 
values (3) generous repay- 
ment of funds even if you 
drop your insurance. And as 
for dividends, Mutual Benefit 
Life has paid them every year 
for 108 years! 


eeeeeeeveen eevee eevee eee eee eeee 











Q. DoI really save much by taking 


out life insurance now instead 
of waiting until I’m older? 


R. K. S., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Pre Indeed you do! On a $10,000 
policy taken out at 18 instead 
of 28 you save about $55 a 
year. Compared with age 35 
you’d save $110 a year. And 
you make these savings every 
year! 


In a forthcoming issue, Mutual 
Benefit Life will announce a lig new 
contest with many prizes. Watch for 
details—and in the meantime, mail 
us your insurance questions — get 
some of those $5 checks! 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 





Newsmakers # 


DOUBLE CHARLIE 


United Press photo 


THIS IS (ARE) Charles E. Wil- 
son, 

People are always getting them 
mixed up. Both have been captains 
of industry. Both were production 
advisers to the Government during 
World War II. Both have been ap 
pointed to high executive jobs in the 
Government. 

Friends tell them apart by calling 
Charles EDWARD Wilson (left) 
“Electric Charlie” Charles 
ERWIN Wilson (right), “Engine 
Charlie.” The reason: “Electric 
Charlie” was president of General 
Electric Company until he became 
Defense Mobilizer in 1950. “Engine 
Charlie” was president of General 
Motors Company until December 1. 
He resigned to become President 
Eisenhower's Secretary of Defense 
probably, after the Presidency itself, 
the most important job in the nation. 

Charles Erwin Wilson suggests an- 
other way to tell them apart 
“He’s Control Charlie. I'm Decontrol 
Charlie.” 

He was referring to Charles Ed- 
ward Wilson’s latest and biggest 
Government job. As Defense Mo 
bilizer, “Electric Charlie’ was re 
sponsible for keeping defense pro 
duction booming and for holding 
the lid on inflation by keeping prices 
and wages from rising too fast or too 
far. He quit last March after a quar- 
rel with President Truman over how 
to settle a wage dispute in the steel 
industry. Since then he has been ac- 
tive in the current national campaign 
of the Crusade for Freedom (WW, 
Nov. 19, p. I1). 


and 


Charles Erwin Wilson ( age 62 and 
five feet, 10 inches tall) is four years 
younger and four inches shorter than 
the other C. E. Wilson. Both of them 
“started at the bottom” in business— 
Charles Edward Wilson as a $3-a- 
week office boy at age 12; Charles 
Erwin Wilson as an 18-cents-an-hour 
student apprentice, at age 18, in 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Both of Charles Erwin Wilson's 
parents were school teachers. He was 
born in Minerva, Ohio. “Engine 
Charlie” was fascinated by machines 
from boyhood, After graduating from 
Bellevue (Pa.) High School, he 
zipped through the four-year electri- 
cal engineering course at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in three 
years. 

His work at Westinghouse brought 
him in touch with engineering of 
electrical equipment for autos—and 
this led him to join the rising auto 
industry in 1919. 

He is credited with working out 
the General Motors cost-of-living 
wage agreement, since copied in 
many other industries. Under this 
plan workers’ wages rise or fal! with 
the Consumers Price Index of the 
U. S. Labor Department. Workers 
also get an automatic annual wage 
increase as their share in the indus- 
try’s increasing productive efficiency. 

Now “Engine Charlie” has left the 
$566,000 presidency of GM, which 
he had held since 1941, for the $22,- 
500 pay of a Cabinet member 


HE BITES “THE BITE’ 

THE UV. S. is not the only 
can nation with a new president. 

Last December 1 was Inaugura- 
tion Day in Mexico. The new presi- 
dent of Mexico is Adolfo Ruiz Cor- 
tines. His countrymen call him “Skull- 
(Take a look at his picture 
and you'll see why.) 

Despite this startling nickname, he 
is a quiet man. In fact, until last De- 
cember 1 he seemed to be just a 
hard-working, run-of-the-mill civil 
servant who had slowly climbed the 
ladder from minor positions. 

Like most political candidates, the 
new president made a lot of promises 


A meri- 


face 


Wide World phow 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines \puts on tricolor 
sash marking him as Mexico's president. 


during the recent election campaign. 

Ruiz Cortines did not forget his 
promises. He said that he’d get Mexi- 
can women the right to vote. Already 
a bill to give women the vote has 
passed the Mexican Congress. He 
promised to bring food prices down. 
And down they've come—especially 
the price of beef, an important item 
in the national diet. Most important 
of all, he promised a crusade to get 
rid of corruption in government. 

Graft is an old, old story to Mexi 
cans. They call it mordida (the bite). 
The “bite” is the extra charge which 
a government official makes for do- 
ing a job that he’s supposed te do 
anyway. 

Ruiz Cortines bit the “bite” as soon 
as he got into office. He fired many 
corrupt officials. Then he sent to the 
Mexican Congress a proposed law 
ordering all government officials to 
list their wealth and stating that any 
official’s wealth can be investigated 
at any time. 

During his 30 years of government 
service, Ruiz Cortines has had plenty 
of chance to get rich through graft. 
But he hasn't done so. He still lives 
in a middle-class home and drives a 
low-priced car. 

His favorite pastimes are playing 
dominoes, watching baseball, and 
strolling among crowds on the side- 
walks. When he’s sitting near a “no 
smoking” sign, he doesn’t smoke 
even if all the people round him are 
puffing away.. He obeys the laws 
himself. He aims to make every other 
government official obey them too. 
President Ruiz Cortines speaks in a 
quiet voice. But he means what he 
says. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: New Administration takes 
office (p. 10), World news in review (pp. 6-8)—Senate 
plans quick approval of Eisenhower cabinet; Truman 
warns Stalin to beware of atomic war; new French gov- 
ernment may set back European unity; Kon-Tiki explor- 
er visits Galapagos Islands; fossil fish turns up alive in 
South Africa; gamma globulin is new weapon against 
polio; U. S, Army picks an official song. 


HOW MANY AMERICANS? The U. S. population 
is increasing at the rate of one person every 13 seconds. 
Latest population estimate: 158,434,000. 


THE ADMIRAL’S COW: Gibraltar’s only cow has a 
new customer. A 20-year-old American sailor, Wesley 
Hill of Circleville, Ohio, was taken ill at sea with acute 
rheumatic fever. Doctors at the Gibraltar military hos- 
pital prescribed fresh cow’s milk. That's rare at Gibral- 
tar, Britain’s fortress at the entrance to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Gibraltar’s two square miles is mostly rock with 
little vegetation. Most people there use canned con- 
densed milk. The only cow is owned by the British ad- 
miral who has charge of the dockyard. He came-to the 
rescue. Now his cow gives her milk to the seaman from 
the United States. 


FIRST “SNOWFALL”: For the first time in their 
lives, children of San Juan, Puerto Rico, romped in the 
snow this month. As part of a “winter carnival,” two tons 
of snow from the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
were flown to the Caribbean island. With the tempera- 
ture at 80 degrees, children up to 15 years old swarmed 
into Escobar Stadium to throw snowballs while the 
stuff lasted (about two hours). 


ASIA‘S FIRST WORLD FAIR: Manila, in the Phil- 
ippines, rolled out the welcome mat for an expected 
5,000,000 visitors to a “world’s fair.” It runs from Febru- 
ary 1 to April 30. The theme is “Philippine Progress 
Across the Centuries.” The U. S. and more than 20 other 
nations will have exhibits. 


FUJI GIVEN AWAY: The Japanese government has 
given away the peak of Fujiyama, the famed sacred vol- 
cano of Japan. The Sengen Shrine, which is at the 
summit of Fuji, received the top fifth of the mountain. 
The Shrine must never sell the land or interfere with its 
use by other religious organizations or prevent its use 
for sports and recreation. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE MOON—On January 29, watch for a total eclipse 
of the moon. The earth will move between the sun and 
the moon. While it lies in the earth’s shadow, the moon 
will look like a dull red ball. At 4:54 p. m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, you will see the curved shadow of the earth 
begin to creep across the moon. The total eclipse lasts 
from 6:05 to 7:30 p. m. EST. By 8:40 p. m. the earth's 
shadow will leave the moon. The eclipse will be visible 
at some stages—if weather permits—in nearly all parts 
of the U. S. 


ENDQUOTE: The National Arts Foundation made its 
annual appeal to juke box distributors to put one blank 
disk in every juke box, “so that listeners can buy five 
minutes of\silence.” Said an official of the Foundation: 
“Quiet has become an expensive luxtiry in our country. 
It is not only good for the nerves but necessary in order 
to enjoy music.” 





BANK-IN-A-BUS 


@ Here's a bank that comes to its cus- 
tomers. The Banco Popular, a large 
bank in San Juan, capital of Puerto 
Rico, has outfitted a diesel-powered bus 
with teller windows, a loan desk, and 
other banking equipment. It serves 
Fort Buchanan, a military post about 
six miles outside San Juan. Puerto Rico 
has asked the U.S. Government for per- 
mission to start 20 of these bus-banks. 
A bus would visit each community 
twice a week on regular schedule. State 
laws in the main land United States re- 


quire banks to have a permanent ad- 
dress. Therefore bank buses are not 
legal in the states. The nearest thing is 


the “Loanmobile,” a bus operated by 
the Provident Loan Society. It moves 
every day to a new station in the out- 
skirts of New York City as a pawnshop- 
on-wheels for people of the neighbor- 
hood. Hamilton Wright photo. 
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Changing the Guard 


To the Senate, Inauguration 
Day January 20 meant a busy 
working day in order to keep the 
Government running. 

The problem was this: 

All members of retiring President 
Truman’s cabinet resigned, effective 
at noon January 20. At that time 
General of the Army Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower was to take the oath of 
office as President of the United 
States. Until that moment, he could 
not officially inform the Senate of 
his appointments to the cabinet and 
other top executive offices. Only then 
could the Senate give its “advice and 
consent” to the Presidential choices, 
as the Constitution requires. Getting 
the Senate’s approval of appoint- 
ments often takes days or even 
weeks, Senate rules require hearings 
on each person appointed. 

Senate Republicans and President 
Truman bridged the gap in this way: 

1. President Truman told the top- 
ranking career official in each depart- 
ment to take charge of the depart- 
ment from noon on January 20 until 
the new Cabinet is installed. 

2. Before January 20, Senate com- 
mittees planned to interview the 
Eisenhower appointees, to hold any 
investigation necessary into their 
qualifications, and to prepare tenta- 
tive reports on their fitness for office 

3. President Eisenhower planned 
a special message January 20 to ask 
Senate confirmation of his appointees. 

4. The Senate planned to go into 
session immediately after the inaugu- 
ral ceremonies in order to receive 
committee reports on the appointees. 
The aim was to confirm all appoint- 
ees that same afternoon, so that they 
could be sworn into office Jan. 20. 


Atomic Warning to Reds 


Retiring President Harry Tru- 
man sternly warned Premier Sta- 
lin of Russia that atomic war 
would mean “ruin for your re- 
gime and your homeland.” 

1. STATE OF THE UNION 

The grim words about atomic war- 
fare came in the “State of the Union” 
message—first of three messages to 
Congress. These reports to Congress 
marked the close of Mr. Truman’s 
nearly eight years in the White 
House. 

Mr. Truman hinted that a hydro- 
gen bomb—many times more power- 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A 


ful than the atomic bombs used in 
World War Il—is ready for use. (See 
news pages, Dec. 3 issue.) 

“From now on,” the President said, 
“man moves into a new era of de- 
structive power, capable of creating 
explosions of a new order of magni- 
tude. The war of the future 
would be one in which man could 
extinguish millions of lives at one 
blow wipe out the cultural 
achievements of the past, and destroy 
the very structure of civilization.” 

2. BUDGET MESSAGE 

Mr. Truman submitted a budget 
for the Federal Government for the 
year which begins July 1, 1953, and 
ends June 30, 1954. By law, the an- 
nual budget must be submitted on or 
before January 17. 

President Eisenhower did 
share in preparing this budget. He 
had an observer during late stages 
of budget drafting. This observer, 
Detroit banker Joseph M. Dodge, 
will be Eisenhower's budget director. 
The Eisenhower Administration will 
have opportunity to propose changes 
in the Truman budget. But probably 
there is not enough time to make a 
complete new budget before June 30, 
when the new Government spending 
year begins. 


not 
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“EISENHOPPER”: This metal beastie with 
spring legs and a rubber suction cup on 
the bottom has gone to work for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. When conferences grew 
too tense, he would quietly ~ press 
the suction cup on his desk. A few 
seconds later the “thing” would jump 
several feet high—startling visitors and 
putting everybody in good humor. Re- 
porters christened it the ‘‘Eisenhopper.” 


WEEK OF HISTORY 


The Truman budget called for ex- 
penditure of $78,587,000,000. This 
was four billion more than the esti- 
mated total to be spent during the 
year ending June 30, 1953. 

Defense—past, present and future 
—accounts for 87 per cent of the 
money requested. This includes the 
cost of the armed forces, foreign aid, 
veterans’ pensions and benefits, and 
interest on the national debt (most 
of which resulted from World Wars 
I and II). 

If taxes remain at their present 
levels, Mr. Truman estimated the 
Federal Government would spend 
$9,900,000,000 more under this budg- 
et than the Federal Treasury would 
collect in taxes during the year. This 
would cause the national debt to rise 
to $273,800,000,000 by June 30, 1954. 

Budget Director Dodge warned 
that drastic cuts in the budget may 
not be possible. But Senator Robert 
A. Taft (R., Ohio), Senate majority 
leader, said he hoped to trim the 
budget to $70,000,000,000. 

38. ECONOMIC MESSAGE 

Mr. Truman’s third message to 
Congress—his economic report—had 
not been submitted at press time. 


Which Way France? 


Will France’s new government 
set back the cause of European 
unity? 

For more than two weeks France 
had no premier (see Jan. 14 news 
pages). On January 7 the National 
Assembly approved Rene Mayer as 
premier. He leads the Radical So- 
cialist Party. Despite its name, this 
is a middle-of-the-road group. 

Only the Socialists and Commu- 
nists voted against Mayer. The new 
premier won the support of General 
Charles de Gaulle’s “Rally of the 
French People.” Mayer accomplished 
this by promising to “revise” the pro- 
posed European Defense Commu- 
nity treaty. This treaty provides for 
a “European Army” of France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands. 





United Press photo 
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FIRST NATURALIZED JAPANESE: For many years East Asians SENATE SWAP: Vice-President Richard Nixon (left) takes over this 


(except Filipinos and Chinese) were barred from becom- week as 
citizens. The McCarran immigration law, which W. Barkley (right), Vice-President in the Truman Administration. 


ing U.S. 


presiding officer of the U.S. Senate. He succeeds Alben 


went into effect last month, permits small numbers of Asians Earlier, Republicans took command of the House of Representatives, 
to apply for naturalization. Mrs. Kimie Yanagawa, a public with Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts elected Speaker. Former 
schoo! teacher of El Paso, Texas, is believed to be the first Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas became leader of the Democratic 
Japanese admitted to citizenship under the new law. Mrs. minority. Senate Republicans chose Robert A. Taft of Ohio as floor 
Yanagawa is shown above with her 12-year-old son, Tamio. leader, and Lyndon Johnson of Texas will be minority floor leader. 


Absent from Mayer's cabinet was 
Robert Schuman. He had been 
France's foreign minister since 1948, 
and favored approval by France of 
the EDC treaty as it stands. 

What's Behind It: The European 
Army is considered one leg of the 
three-legged stool of European unity. 
Another leg is the “Schuman Plan” 
for a pool of the coal and steel indus- 
tries of the same six Western Euro- 
pean countries. This pool is already 
organized and ready to start operat- 
ing. The third leg is a proposed polit- 
ical union, for which a constitution is 
being written by a “European Consti- 
tutional Assembly” at Strasbourg, 
France. 

The European Army treaty was 
signed last May but has not been 
ratified by the parliaments of any of 
the six nations. Both France and 
Germany—traditional enemies who 
have fought three wars in the past 


century—have dragged their feet . 


about approving the treaty. Many 
people in each country fear that the 
other may gain an advantage. 

Chancellor Kurt Adenauer of West 
Germany—previously a champion of 
the EDC treaty “as is”—announced 
that he, too, favored revisions. 

Some observers believe the EDC 
plan may collapse. 


Also pending is the “peace con- 
tract” under which the Western pow- 
ers plan to give West Germany prac- 
tically full self-government. The new 
premier indicated that, before France 
approved the “peace contract,” 
France's quarrel with West Germany 
over the Saar would have to be set- 
tled. (See Dec. 10 news pages.) 


Brotherhood in Action 


Two religious groups in Toledo, 
Ohio, gave the world a lesson in 
tolerance and cooperation. 

It all started with a 19-acre plot 
owned by the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. Congregation B'nai Israel, 
a Jewish group, wanted to buy it. So 
did the Ursuline Community of Ro- 
man Catholic nuns. So did city wel- 
fare authorities. 

Early last year all three groups and 
representatives of the glass company 
sat down to settle the problem. This 
month a happy solution was an- 
nounced. 

Congregation B'nai Israel bought 
the entire tract. It kept six acres for 
a synagogue, school, and library. It 
gave 11.7 acres to the nuns, who will 
build a school on the land. The rest 
was given to the city for a public 
school playground. 


All the groups agreed not to build 
fences separating their properties. 
Landscaping will.be identical. The 
Jewish and Catholic buildings on the 
site will be built to harmonize archi- 
tecturally. 


New Kon-Tiki Adventure 


The Kon-Tiki man is off on an- 
other adventure. 

Thor Heyerdahl is the Norwegian 
archeologist who crossed the Pacific 
on a raft named Kon-Tiki and wrote 
a best-selling book about it. Now he 
plans to explore the mysterious Gala- 
pagod Islands off the coast of Ecua- 
dor. 

He will search the islands for 
traces of a link between early civili- 
zations in South America and the 
Polynesian Islands of the »western 
Pacific. Heyerdahl’s theory is that the 
first settlers of Polynesia came from 
the northwest coast of South America. 

He made his Kon-Tiki voyage to 
prove that oceanic currents could 
have carried primitive rafts from 
South America to Polynesia. 

Most scholars, however, believe 
that the Polynesians came originally 
from southeast Asia. 

The Galapagos Islands have been 
generally considered as uninhabited 





until after Columbus’ discovery of 
America. Heyerdahl hopes his ex- 
pedition will explode this belief. 

The Galapagos Islands are fa- 
mous chiefly as the home land of giant 
turtles that live for centuries. You 
can see one in most United States 
ZOOS. 


World’s Oldest Fish? 


This is a true fish story—that 
may make history in the world 
of science, 

It is the story of a patient “fisher- 
man” and of a fabulous fish for which 
he had been “angling” for 14 years. 
The man who sought—and finally 
found—his fish is Professor J. B. L. 
Smith of Rhodes University, Union 
of South Africa. 

Actually, the angling was done by 
African fishermen in waters east of 
southern Africa. There, in 1938, the 
first known living fish of a type 
known as the coelacanth (SEE-la- 
kanth) was caught. (See photo.) 


American Museum of Natural History 
The coelacanth 


Scientists knew the fish well from 
fossil remains, some of which were 
claimed to be as much as 300,000,000 
years old. But, according to Prof. 
Smith, the coelacanth was believed 
to have died out about 75,000,000 
years ago. 

The coelacanth caught in 1938 
spoiled so quickly that only the scales 
and skeleton were saved. 

Prof, Smith was sure another would 
turn up some day. Far and wide he 
distributed pamphlets describing the 
fish and offering $280 for one. 

Last month a fisherman in the 
Indian Ocean north of Madagascar 
caught a blueish fish about five feet 
long. He took it to market. There an 
alert native recognized it as the fish 
that was worth “plenty money.” 

Prof. Smith was notified. The South 
African government loaned him a 
plane to fly nearly 2,000 miles to the 
Comoros Islands to get the fish and 
rush it to his laboratory. 

For the first time, according to 


Prof. Smith, science can study the 
soft parts of a creature of the long 
distant past. He says that this “miss- 
ing link fish” may give a clue to the 
changes by which scientists believe 
sea animals developed into land ani- 
mals. 


Polio “Pool” 


The National Foundation for in- 
fantile Paralysis plans to build a 
great “pool” of gama globulin— 
the newest means of protection 
against polio. 

The announcement was made as 
the Foundation held its annual 
“March ef Dimes” drive this month 
to get funds to fight polio. This 
dreaded disease struck more victims 
than ever before in 1952. Polio leaves 
many victims paralyzed or partly 
crippled—often for life. 

Gamma Globulin (GG for short) 
is part of the solid portion of human 
blood. It is the part of the blood that 
contains most of the “antibodies” 
(the body’s disease-fighters ). 

During the past year the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
used GG for injections into 27,386 
school children in Texas, Utah, and 
lowa, where polio epidemics were 
raging. Most of those who received 
the injections were protected against 
three of the several types of polio for 
about five weeks. A polio epidemic 
usually subsides within this time. 

GG injection does no good after 
the virus attacks. It is not a cure. 

The Foundation says it is ready to 
buy all gamma globulin on hand or 
to be produced before next June 30. 
This purchase, said Foundation Pres- 
ident Basil O’Connor, may take two 
to five million dollars of March of 
Dimes funds. The gamma globulin 
“pool” would be available to fight 
polio next summer. Summer is the 
usual polio epidemic season. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


SUPER-SPORTS: Sports writers, 
queried in an annual Associated 
Press poll, rate two young Califor- 
nians as tops in the world of sports. 
Eighteen-year-old Maureen Connolly 
of San Diego, Calif., the world’s best 
woman tennis player, won the poll 
for “woman athlete of the year” for 
the second straight time. The choice 
for “male athlete of the year” was 
Robert Mathias, 21, of Tulare, Calif., 
twice Olympic decathlon champion. 


He starred for the past two seasons 
as fullback for the Stanford Univer- 
sity football team. The U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce also honored 
Mathias. He was on the Chamber's 
annual list of the “Ten Outstanding 
Young Men of the United States’— 
the youngest man ever to receive 
this award. - 


WILL G. L’S SING IT? The U. S. 
Army is no longer “without a song.” 
At least, the Army finally has an off- 
cial song IF the soldiers will sing it. 
The Army Song Board received 700 
entries in a contest to write an Army 
song. This month the Board selected 
“The Army’s Always There” as the 
winner. The author—who has never 
been in the Army—is Sam H. Stept of 
New York, professional song writer 
(“Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree” ). 
The next job is to “sell” the song to 
the soldiers. It will blare from all Post 
Exchange juke boxes. Army bands 
will play it at all functions, including 
the Eisenhower inauguration this 
week. If—in three months—the song 
“catches on,” it will become back- 
ground music for the U. S. Army 
throughout the world. 


WILL IT “TAX” YOUR BRAIN? 
Can YOU make out an income tax 
form? You'll have to file a Federal 
tax return by March 15, if you earned 
more than $600 last year. Uncle Sam 
is trying to help out by sending 28,- 
000 tax forms to junior and senior 
high schools, along with study mate- 
rial on how to fill them in. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue thinks boys 
and girls may be a big help to dad 
when he fills out his return, too. 


Quick Merz 
ON THE “ NEWS 


Straighten out this paragraph. 


Rene Mayer of Kon-Tiki fame is 
going to the Galapagos Islands. He 
had read of the Eisenhopper, a strange 
“missing link” fish caught last month. 
Retiring President Truman warned 
Stalin to beware of the gamma glob- 
ulin bomb. Thor Heyerdahl is the new 
French premier and Robert A. Taft 
is the incoming U.S. Vice-President. 
Scientists hailed coelacanth as a new 
means of protection against polio. 
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UP AND DOWN mountainsides go these Utah Jeep Posse volunteers in their rug- 
ged little cars. The Posse specializes in rescue work where there are no roads. 


RESCUE Squad! 


AUXILIUM ROTIS FERIMUS. 

Do you know your Latin? Those 
three Latin words mean “We Bring 
Help on Wheels.” That’s the motto 
of the Jeep Posse of Bountiful, Utah. 

The “we” are about 40 men—all 
volunteers—two of them teen-agers. 

The “wheels” are on the 29 jeeps 
that Posse members own. 

What kind of help do they bring? 

\ plane crashes in a remote Rocky 
Mountain canyon. By car and afoot, 
the Jeep Posse struggles over the 
rugged terrain to the wreckage. 
Members carry out the two injured 
passengers and rush them to a hos- 
pital in time to save their lives. 
—Four persons on a rubber raft try 
to “shoot the rapids” at Devil's Gate 
on the Weber. River. The raft 
overturns. One person is drowned. 
Using its own, boats, the Jeep Posse 
searches the river and recovers the 
body. 
—A bolt of lightning touches off a 
fierce fire in forests near a reserva- 
tion for buffaloes. Foresters call the 
Posse to help. Its members labor for 
two days to quell the blaze. The 
buffalo herd is saved. 


x** 
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Whenever there’s an emergency, 
Posse members jump into their 
jeeps and roar off in a cloud of dust 
—to find a child lost in the wilder- 
ness, to bring back victims of auto 
accidents and plane crashes, to help 
sheriffs track down escaped crimi- 
nals, 


FIRE FIGHTERS 

When forest fires get out of hand, 
the state forest service sends out a 
call for the Jeep Posse. Once the 
Posse helped fight three raging 
blazes in four days. 

“We're mighty glad to have such 
an organization to fall back on,” the 
foresters say. 

The Posse acts as the “fire depart- 
ment” for the buffalo reservation on 
Antelope Island in Great Salt Lake. 
Authorities say “thank you” by giv- 
ing the Posse a buffalo every year. 
(It ends up in the cook-pot for the 
Posse’s annual banquet.) 


WILDLIFE GUARDS 
Posse members help game war- 
dens catch illegal hunters and fisher- 
men. Often the Posse distributes hay 
and apples to deer starving in the 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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mountains during the winter months. 
The group serves as a mobile patrol 
in civil defense work. 

In their “mechanized horses” the 
Posse members can jounce over rug- 
ged “wide open spaces” where ordi- 
nary cars can’t travel (see photo). 

Each jeep is painted a bright scar- 
let, bears the Jeep Posse insignia, 
and carries a two-way radio, plus 
many types of search, rescue, and 
fire equipment. 

The Posse members themselves 
furnish most of the equipment, as 
well as the vehicles they ride. 


WILDERNESS EXPLORERS 


In slack periods the Posse takes 
off for scenic trips and pleasure 
jaunts. “We like to explore mountain 
country and see what our jeeps can 
do over rough terrain,” says Vee 
Reynolds, Posse member. 

The Posse, founded seven years 
ago, sets no age limits on member- 
ship. Its youngest members are teen- 
agers. The oldest is 74. “Will he be 
of credit to the Posse?” members 
ask themselves when someone ap- 
plies for admission. If the answer is 
“yes,” the applicant is “in.” 

The two teen-age members are 
Stephen Neath and Arthur Jolliffe, 
Jr. Each year the Posse holds an 
election to choose its officers. Be- 
sides their jeeps, Posse members 
own 19 boats, two airplanes, and a 
pumper-type fire-fighting unit. 


NEVADA POSSE 

Another rescue squad, “Wild 
West” style, is the Jeep Posse of 
Clark County, Nevada. Its 45 jeeps 
are driven by owner - volunteers 
skilled in first aid and rescue work. 

Like its Utah “double,” the Nevada 
Jeep Posse roves the wilderness, 
helping local authorities track down 
escaped criminals, find lost persons, 
and rescue accident victims, 

A volunteer rescue squad is a 
community safeguard. It stands 
ready to “backstop” regular rescue 
services when disaster strikes. There 
are about 200 volunteer rescue 
squads, of one type or another, in 
communities across the U. S. 

Why does a person join a volun- 
teer rescue squad? Let Utah Jeep 
Posse member Arthur Jolliffe tell 
you. “Our squad affords us constant 
opportunities to be of civic service; 
promotes plenty of fun and recrea- 
tion; and satisfies our taste for action 
and adventure.” —Bos STEARNS 




















INCE November 4 President 

Eisenhower has been 
up” for a four-year “exam.” It starts 
this week—the afternoon of January 
20, Inauguration Day. 

Let’s look over his shoulder at his 
examination paper. It covers just 
about all the toughest problems of 
our nation and the world 


KOREA 


The Problem: Nearly 23,000 
Americans lie dead as the result of a 
stalemated war 6,000 miles from our 
shores. Truce talks are stalled. The 
U.N. is waiting for leadership from 
the new Administration. 

What Eisenhower Has 
In November he flew to Korea to get 
the facts and the “feel” of the situa- 
tion there. When he came back, he 
talked the problem over with the 
former U. N. commander in Korea, 
General Douglas MacArthur, who 
claims to know a way to end the 
struggle. During his campaign for 
President, General Eisenhower urged 
that South Korean troops be used 
instead of American G.!.’s for most 
of the front-line fighting. He warns 
there is “no simple formula for bring 
ing a swift, victorious end to this 
war.” 


“boning 


Done: 


COLD WAR 


The Problem: As Genera! Eisen 
hower has said, Korea is part of “our 
world-wide struggle against Com- 


Fischetti in Detroit News 


munist aggression.” During the life- 
time of most World Week readers, 
Russia has brought under her control 
half a billion people. 

What Eisenhower Has Done: 
General Eisenhower has met with re- 
tiring President Truman to talk over 
national defense problems. Without 
going into details, the new President 
has outlined his ideas as follows: The 
U. S. should continue to strengthen 
the free world, especially our allies 
(General Eisenhower was first com- 
mander of our NATO allies in Eu- 
rope); the U. S. will work with the 
U. N. for world peace; we will build 
up U. S. defenses; we must keep 
strict watch of U. S. Communists 
ind strike hard at spies and traitors. 


BUDGET AND TAXES 

lhe Problem: Under the current 
$79,000,000,000 budget, the U. S. 
Government is spending money fas- 
ter than it comes in. Most of the 
budget is made up of the costs of 
past and present wars and preparing 
for defense in case of future wars. 

What Eisenhower Has Done: 
He says he can reduce the budget to 
$60,000,000,000 a year before his 
term ends. In a campaign speech 
(released to newspapers but not de- 
livered) he said much of the redue- 
tion must_come by “slicing the fat” 
out of defense and foreign aid spend- 
ing. He did not promise reduced taxes 
immediately, but he said his pro- 


THE NEW ADMINSTRATION 


PROBLEMS 
for the 
PRESIDENT 


gram would make tax reduction 
possible eventually. Banker Joseph 
Dodge, Eisenhower's observer of 
budget preparation, has been named 
budget director. 


COST OF LIVING 


The Problem: The Consumers 
Price Index of the U. S. Department 
of Labor stood at the highest point 
in U. S. history in November (the 
latest report). The Index shows that 
inflation has almost doubled the cost 
of living within your lifetime. 

What Eisenhower Has Done: 
He indicates that he favors money 
an¢ credit control and reduced Gov- 
ernment spending—rather than price 
and wage controls—to fight inflation. 
He appointed, to take charge of debt 
and tax policy in the Treasury De- 
partment, men who share these 


views. 
LABOR 

The Problem: Organized labor's 
chief grudge is the Taft-Hartley la- 
bor relations act. Labor leaders, 
claiming that this law discriminates 
against unions, have demanded its 
repeal. 

What Eisenhower Has Done: 
In his campaign, he opposed repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley act. Most labor 
leaders opposed him for President. 
Since his election he has struck up 
more cordial relations with labor, 
especially the American Federation 








of Labor. He named Martin Durkin, 
head of an AFL union, as Secretary 
of Labor. George Meany, new AFL 
president, recently said he would be 
satisfied with certain amendments to 
Taft-Hartley, rather than repeal. 


THE FARM 


The Problem: Last year's U. S. 
harvest was the second Jargest in our 
history. Food production must be 
kept high to feed our growing nation 
and to help supply the free world. 
But many farmers are worried at the 
12 per cent drop in farm prices last 
year. 

What Eisenhower Has Done: 
He named a 14-man committee to 
study farm problems and to help 
his Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, shape new national 
farm policies. Under a law that ex- 
pires in 1954, the Government stands 
ready to buy the principal farm 
products at 90 per cent of “parity.” 
The parity price (determined by 
complicated formulas) is supposed 
to be a price high enough to keep 
farming profitable and thus encour- 
age high farm production. 


CORRUPTION 


The Problem: Investigations by 
the 82nd Congress turned up a se- 
ries of scandals in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

What Eisenhower Has Done: 
During the campaign General Ejisen- 
hower said: “It is my purpose to 
clean out every vestige of crooked- 
ness from every nook and cranny of 
the Federal Government.” Not one 
of his appointees has been criticized 
as unfit for lack of personal integrity. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The Problem: Recent surveys in- 
dicate that, on the whole, race rela- 
tions in the U. S. are improving and 
civil liberties are being strengthened 
in other respects. For one thing, 
1952 was the first year on record in 
which there was not a single lynch- 
ing in the nation. Meanwhile, minor- 
ity groups demand that racial dis- 
crimination be ended. 

What Eisenhower Has Done: 
During the campaign, General Eis- 
enhower said he would work to end 
segregation in the nation’s capital, 
Washington, D. C., and also in the 
armed forces. Before a group of 
Negro clergymen, he recently prom- 
ised to appoint a commission to “get 
all the facts” on segregation. 








PRESIDENT at WORK 


D°? you know the tune above? 

Those are the opening notes of 
“Hail to the Chief.” When the Presi- 
dent of the United States arrives at 
a public ceremony, the band tradi- 
tionally plays this stately march (ac- 
tually, an old Scottish air). 

Let's see what you know about 
“the Chief” and his job. 

1. How long can President Eis- 
enhower serve? 

We elect a President, of course, 
for a four-year term. In the past 
there was no limit on the number of 
times he could be reelected. ( Frank- 
lin Roosevelt was elected four 
times.) But the 22nd Amendment to 
the Constitution limits a President 
to two elected terms. Dwight Eisen- 
hower is the first President to whom 
that Amendment applies. Republi- 
cans, by the way, call Dwight Eisen- 
hower the 34th President—although 
President Truman counted himself 
as the 32nd. The mix-up is over 
Grover Cleveland. He served two 
terms, but not in succession. Some 
count him once, some twice, in list- 
ing Presidents. 

2. What do we pay the Presi- 
dent? 

There’s one change here.. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is the first President 
who will have to pay income tax on 
his $50,000 yearly expense account. 
He will receive $100,000 a year in 
salary (also subject to income tax). 
He can draw on a tax-free fund of 
$40,000 for travel and official enter- 
tainment (such as receiving distin- 
guished visitors). He also gets The 
use of a yacht, a plane, special rail- 
road cars, and a fleet of autos (about 
30, under the Truman Administra- 
tion ). 

3. What's the President’s job? 

He really has three: 

First, he has a Government job. 
The Constitution makes him com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces, 
boss of the executive departments, 
director of foreign affairs, appointer 
of top-level Federal officials. He 
signs (or vetoes) bills passed by 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 


Congress. He is responsible for 
carrying out Federal laws. 

But the Constitution's list of Presi- 
dential powers doesn't give a full 
picture of the importance of a mod- 
ern President. Laws, court decisions, 
and custom have strengthened his 
position. He is, to most Americans, 
the nearest thing to a living “Uncle 
Sam”—the symbol of our Federal 
Government. 

A strong-willed and capable Presi- 
dent usually has a large, even a 
dominating voice in the laws passed 
by Congress. Eisenhower's success 
here may depend on how well he 
gets along with Senate Majority 
Leader Robert A. Taft. Senator Taft 
has, in the past, disagreed with Gen- 
eral. Eisenhower on foreign policy. 
They were rivals for the Republican 
Presidential nomination last year. 
Senator Taft has called the appoint- 
ment of Martin Durkin as Secretary 
of Labor “incredible.” Durkin (see 
preceding article) is a Democrat 
and favored Eisenhower's opponent 
in the Presidential election. 

Second, the President has a polit- 
ical job. By custom, he is the head 
of the political party that elected 
him. The party generally follows the 
President's ideas on policies. (And 
one way he can keep his followers 
in line is through his control of im- 
portant appointments. ) 

Third, he has a “meet-the-people” 
job. The people look to the President 
for leadership. By statements to press 
conferences, by talks over the radio 
and TV, he can speak to the whole 
nation. He can mold public opinion. 
And the President must take time to 
meet important visitors, lay corner- 
stones, open dams, shake hands at 
official receptions, pose for countless 
pictures. 

4. Who helps the President? 

The Presidency. has been called 
the biggest and toughest job in the 
werld. To help him, the President 
has: his nine-man cabinet (each man 
heading one of the executive de- 
partments); about 80 independent 
commissions and agencies that re- 
port directly to the President; and 
a White House staff of several hun- 
dred persons—including the “house- 
keepers” of the Executive Mansion 
that you'll read about on the next 
page. 





United Press 
BESS WELCOMES MAMIE: At the White 
House door, Mrs. Truman (left) greets an 
old friend, Mrs, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


“T'VE LIVED in everything but an 

igloo.” So Mamie Eisenhower— 
our new First Lady—once jokingly 
remarked. 

As the wife of army officer Dwight 
Eisenhower, she faced the usual 
army-wife’s problem of constantly 
moving from one temporary quarters 
to another. She has lived in more 
than two dozen homes since they 
were married. 

Now Mrs. Eisenhower is running 
the most famous home in the nation 
—the White House. 

The White House is one of the old- 
est buildings in Washington, D. C. 
Yet the Ejisenhowers moved into 
practically brand-new quarters. Last 
year the Government finished a 
three-year modernizing job that cost 
more than $5,700,000. 

The “old” White House 
creaky, saggy-floored, and in danger 
of falling down. It was hot in sum- 
mer and drafty in winter. 

The “new” White House, propped 
up by a sturdy skeleton of steel gird- 
ers, stands on solid foundations dug 
two stories deep into the ground. It's 


was 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG, our unit 
symbol (right), was adopted in 1945. 
The President’s seal appears on a blue 
field, surrounded by a circle of 48 stars. 
The Vice-President has a similar flag, 
except that it has 13 blue stars on a 
white field. It was designed in 1948, 


First 
Lady’s 


Problem: 


How to make 
a home 
in a museum 


photo 


completely air-conditioned. The re- 
modeling provided 50 per cent more 
living space. 

“Simply delightful,” said Mrs. Eis- 
enhower, when she took her first 
look at the White House last month. 
Mrs. Truman, wife of the outgoing 
President, showed her through (see 
photo). That’s the custom when the 
nation’s No. 1 house changes tenants. 

“Did you decide where you would 
put your own furniture?” asked a re- 
porter. “Land sakes, no,” replied Mrs. 
Eisenhower. 

The White House has 107 rooms. 
But the Presidential family lives in 
only about a dozen of them, mostly 
on the second floor. Mrs. Eisenhower 
can change things around to suit her- 
self in these rooms. 

But she can’t “make over” the offi- 
cial guest rooms and reception rooms 
—the famed Lincoln and Rose bed- 
rooms, the Blue, Red, and Green 
rooms, the spacious East Room, and 
State Dining Room. The Fine Arts 
Commission rules these rooms. Ev- 
ery piece of furniture is numbered 
and put in a certain place. 


THE NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 


Tourists can take a look at main- 
floor rooms. About 4,000 people visit 
the White House on an average day. 
Living in the White House is some- 
thing like living in a museum! 


WHITE HOUSE USHERS 


The men who really run the 
White House are the four White 
House ushers. They are career men 
who have been taking care of the 
Presidential mansion for years. They 
are responsible to both the President 
and his wife. 

Chief Usher Howell G. Crim 
bosses a staff of 65. They include 
butlers, doormen, maids, housekeep- 
ers, cooks, carpenters, gardeners. 
Many have been at the White House 
for a long time. Tall, courtly butler 
John Mays, who is 80 years old, has 
served seven Presidents! 

Chief Usher Crim keeps the house- 
hold accounts. He makes out a 
budget, which must be approved by 
Congress. It costs about $337,000 a 
year to run the Presidential house- 
hold. The President's family pays for 
its own food and that of its guests 
(except at official banquets). The 
cost of food for the housekeeping 
staff, while on duty, also comes out 
of the President’s personal pocket 
book. 

With this expert staff, the Presi- 
dent’s wife doesn’t have many house- 
keeping worries. She checks the 
menu each day and keeps an eye on 
the cleaning and cooking. (The Se- 
cret Service does the shopping for 
food. ) 

Most of the time she is free to help 
the President with the official enter 
taining and social life that swirls 
about the Executive Mansion. 


WHITE HOUSE FACTS 

e George Washington never slept there. 
He approved plans for building the 
mansion. John Adams, our second Pres 
ident, was the first to move in (1800). 
e The White House was once the 
“gray house.” Its gray sandstone walls 
were originally unpainted. During the 
War of 1812 the British captured 
Washington and burned much of the 
building. When it was rebuilt, the walls 
were painted white to cover the black 
sears from the fire. 

e It has a swimming pool, gymnasium, 
broadcasting room, movie theatre, and 
a million-dollar atomic bomb shelter— 
all for the President’s personal use. 

e It's a national park. The White 
House is officially listed as “Reservation 
Number One, National Capital Parks.” 
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President’s Understudy 


Should we give the Vice-President more to do? 


“¢ NCE there were two brothers. 
One ran away to sea, the other 
was elected Vice-President, and 
nothing was heard of either again.” 
Alben W. Barkley liked to tell this 
story. He was Vice-President of the 
U. S. during the Truman Adminis- 
tration which ended this week. He 
jokingly described the Vice-Presi- 
dency as the “most forgotten” im- 
portant public office in the U. S. 
When Theodore Roosevelt was 
chosen Vice-President in 1900 he 
said gloomily: “I would a great deal 
rather be anything than Vice-Presi- 
dent.” 
Yet, in some ways, the “Veep” is 
a “VIP” (Very Important Person). 
Cannons boom a 19-gun salute when 
he arrives at an important ceremony. 


VICE-PRESIDENT Richard Milhous Nixon. 
former Serator from California, is 39— 
the second youngest “Veep” in history. 


( The President gets a 21-gun salute. ) 
The taxpayers provide the Vice- 
President with a fine limousine and 
a chauffeur to drive it. The “Veep” 
draws a salary of $30,000 plus a 
$10,000 expense account. 

BUT— 

The Constitution didn’t give the 
Vice-President much to do. 

The Constitution names the Vice- 
President as presiding officer of the 
Senate. But he can’t take part in the 
debates. He can't vote, except to 
break a tie. (Of course, that’s im- 
portant; once in a great while the 
Vice-President’s vote decides a hotly 
disputed issue. ) 






The Constitution doesn’t say what 
the Vice-President should do when 
the Senate isn’t in session. Recent 
Presidents have given the Vice- 
President a number of important 
assignments. President Warren Hard- 
ing asked Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge to attend Cabinet meetings. 
That custom has continued ever 
since. President Roosevelt gave his 
Vice-Presidents a number of jobs. 
Perhaps the most important was 
Vice-President Henry Wallace's 
chairmanship, early in‘World War II, 
of the Board of Economic Warfare. 

The new Vice-President, Richard 

(Continued on next page) 
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1. Mountain in Sicily. 1. Female sheep. 
® 5. Sec. of Treasury-desig- 2. Trunk of a human body. 
nate, George M. 3. Negative answer. 
1S Forests. ° 4. Presidential assistant, 
15. Compass direction. Sherman 
be « 6. One who uses. 
16. Fashion, method. - d 
per S . i. Myself. 
17. Chemical symbol for 9. Handmade (abbr.). 
erbium. 10. Revolve by turning over 
18. River in Switzerland. and over. 
21. Designated Postmaster 11. Man’s nickname. 
General, Arthur E. 12, Affirmative reply. 
26. Late “Mammy” singer. 14. a of Polynesian 
27. Border of a garment. 1SIANS, 
28. Prefix meaning “not.” 19. Renaissance (abbr.). 
31. To be Sec, of Commerce, > Toone 
Sinclair 22 . 22. Ultimate (abbr. ). 
ae Ste - 23. Fire hydrant (abbr.). 
32. Height (abbr.). 24. Come out into view. 
35. Insect 25. Levees. 
36. Each (abbr.). °26. Sec. of State-designate, 
87. More recent. Foster Dulles. 
40. Crows old. °29. amon E. Stassen will 
640 . . " ea < 
- fo PL oceees *30. Administrative assistant 

*46. Named to head. U.S Emmet J. 

delegation to the U. N. 68: Golf mound. 
Tata age ae 4 34. Mexican dollar. 
o Mee *38. To be Sec. of Defense, 

47. Precious stone. Charlies E. 

49. “My country’ — of 89. Communists. 
thee. 40. Profound reverence. 

51. Chemical symbol tor 41. Theoretical unit of work. 
samarium. 43. National Guard (abbr.). 

54. Note of musical scale. 44. Refine iron ore. 

55. On top of. 45. Pierce. 

*58. As Federal Security Ad- 48. Periods of time 
ministrator, Mrs. Oveta 50. Suffix denoting “native 
Culp Hobby will super- of.” 
vise the Administration 52. Poisonous snake. 
of ___—. Security. 53. French for “here.” 

°61. Designated Sec. of Agri- 56. Addition to a letter 
culture, Ezra T. (abbr.). 

°62. Mrs. Ivy Baker 57. Indefinite article. 
will be Treasurer of the 59. Correlative for either. 
U. S. 60. For example (abbr.). 








They Help Ike 


By Patricia Kohler, Fenton (Mich.) High School 
* Starred words refer to Eisenhower appointees. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and stat ¢ by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 





- «and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. ¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

World Week is a wonderful maga- 
zine, as it combines news and pleasure. 
“Say What You Please!” is an outstand- 
ing feature in your magazine. 

In reply to Jane Fussell’s letter in the 
Dec. 10 World Week, I would like to 
say that she is pot the only person who 
reads the “Movic Check List,” and just 
because she doesn’t agree with it, the 
List shouldn't be cut out. I'm sure that 
there are many, many readers who do 
agree with it. 

Janet Tarachow 
Riverdale Country School 
New York,*N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 
I esteem it an honour to send you 


this letter. My pupils got many pen- 
pals in the U.S.A. with your kindness 
of about two months ago. I and my 
pupils thank you for this goodness very 
much. 

I want to introduce.a lot of friends to 
them as well as I can. I also requested 
the introduction of American friends 
over the radio of the Hokkaido Broad- 
casting Company. 

I wish that the activity of pen pals 
shall unite all the world with interna- 
tional friendship, and I am sure that 
your works will be more brighter and 
brighter forever. 

I thank all boys and girls in the U. S. 
who have written letters to my pupils. 

N. Abe 
Suimei Junior H. S. 
Sikotsuko P. O., Hokkaido, Japan 


Last fall World Week published a 
letter from a friend of Mr. Abe’s, sug- 
gesting that American students write 
Mr. Abe’s pupils.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


In regard to Sir Oliver Franks’ 


“Seven Wonders of the United States,” 
we as a class Would like to suggest sev- 
eral changes. Namely: Mount Rush- 
more Memorial instead of the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike, the Statue of Liberty in- 
stead of Grand Coulee Dam, and the 
formulation of atomic weapons instead 
of Los Alamos. 

Our reasoning behind these changes 
is that the Memorial is more represen- 
tative of the nation’s beginning, the 
Statue of Liberty denotes our ever- 
willing endeavor to maintain world 
peace, and the atomic inventions hold 
the keynote to the present world 
situation. 

Sixth Period World History Class 
Sisseton, S. D. 


Sir Oliver Franks’ “Seven Wonders” 
list (WW, Dec. 10, p. 5) was: the San 
Francisco Bay Bridges, the Chicago 
River, the Grand Coulee Dam, the New 
Jersey Turnpike, the New York skyline, 
Los Alamos, and the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading World Week very 
much. In the Dec. 3 issue I especially 
enjoyed the recipes for successful 
Christmas parties. The ideas were very 
clever, and they have helped me very 
much in trying to plan some special 
dishes for my Christmas parties. 

Shirley Ann Venable 
Merrilton (Ark.) H. S. 





President’s Understudy 


(Continued from preceding page) 


M. Nixon of California, has said that 
he expects to have some special re- 
sponsibilities, These have not been 
revealed. 

“They also serve who only stand 
and wait,” said the great poet Milton. 
“Amen,” says the Vice-President. His 
main job is waiting. He's the “under- 
study” who stays unseen in the wings 
while the star's on stage. But some 
day he may step into the spotlight. 
If the President dies, resigns, or is 
impeached, the call goes out for the 
Vice-President to take over. 

For most “Veeps” the call never 
comes. But seven Vice-Presidents 
have become Presidents through the 
death of the President. They are: 
John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, An- 
drew Johnson, Chester A. Arthur, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Cool- 
idge, and Harry S. Truman. They 
make up one fifth of our Presidents. 
“Ex-Veeps” have governed the U. S. 
for a third of the time during the 
past 112 years! 


Luckily for our country, these 
“Presidents-by-chance” have gener- 
ally made good Presidents. Yet 
the political nominating conventions 
don’t give much thought to a man’s 
qualifications for the Presidency 
when making the nomination for 
Vice-President. 


CHOOSING VICE-PRESIDENTS 

The choosing of a Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate comes almost as an 
after-thought at the end of the na- 
tional conventions. Usually the tired 
delegates quickly accept the leaders’ 
choice. And the leaders usually want 
a man who'll “balance the ticket.” If 
the Presidential candidate is a North- 
erner, the convention may figure 
that a Southerner is needed for Vice- 
President, to attract Southern votes, 
Or the Vice-Presidential nominee 
may be chosen from a large and 
doubtful state, to help swing votes 
there. 

How can we improve on our slip- 
shod way of choosing Vice-Presi- 
dents? Political observers have made 
these suggestions: 


1, Have the major parties choose 
their Vice-Presidential nominees 
from among the men who were 
candidates, but were defeated, for 
the Presidential nomination. 

2. Let the people help choose 
the Presidential and Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates. This would 
mean holding a nation-wide primary, 
with separate lists for each party of 
proposed nominees for the two of- 
fices. Under this plan the major 
parties would nominate for President 
and Vice-President the winners ‘of 
this primary election. 

3. Give the Vice-President more 
to do. Have the President assign 
him important duties. Or make him 
a Senator-at-large, with the right to 
debate and vote in the Senate. Then 
the office of Vice-President would 
gain in prestige and in power. A 
larger number of top-ranking states- 
men—so it’s argued—would seek the 
office. The major parties would have 
plenty of talent available for this job 
—a job which, when death strikes 
the President, becomes the most im- 
portant in the land. 









































































Q. Do you think it’s a good idea 
to accept “blind dates”? 


A. It depends on what you mean 
by “blind dates.” If an unknown 
roving Romeo calls you up unex- 
pectedly to say, “How about a date 
Saturday night?,” you'd be foolish to 
accept. But if a friend, who knows 
your likes and dislikes, invites you 
to double-date with her and a friend 
of her date’s, it might be a very 
good idea to accept. 

“Blind dates,” arranged through 
mutual friends, can be one good 
way to meet new people. Just don’t 
convince yourself ahead of time_that 
your date will be a “drip,” or go to 
the other extreme by fixing your 
hopes on an_ up-and-coming Tony 
Curtis! The chances that either of 
these types will show up are prac- 
tically nil. Actually, your “blind 
date” will probably turn out to be a 
happy in-between. 

Try to find out beforehand as 
much about your date as possible. 





If you know where he’s from, what 
school he goes to, and what his 
main interests are, you'll have some 
ammunition for conversation stored 
up and ready by the time you meet 
him. And you'll have a general idea 
‘about the kind of fellow he is, so 
that the date won't be completely 
“blind.” But even if you don’t know 
any more than his name when date- 
time rolls around, a sincere interest 
in his doings and a few leading ques- 
tions about them should get you 
off to a good start. 

If you resolve to put your best 
foot forward, to be yourself the kind 
of “blind date” who’s furr to be with, 
your date will probably do his best 
to make a hit with you, too. Two 
people with the right spirit can’t 
miss altogether, and maybe you'll 
“click” so well that the future will 
be busier and brighter for you both. 


Q. When a girl invites a boy to a 
“Turnabout Dance,” should the girl 
pay for the date, or should the boy? 
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A. The girl should pay. After all, 
she did the asking this time, and the 
person who extends an invitation is 
responsible for taking care of any 
expenses that may be involved. If 
tickets to the dance are sold ahead 
of time, the girl should buy them, 
and give them to her date when he 
calls for her that evening. If it’s a 
pay-as-you-enter affair, she should 
give the money to her date and let 
him pay at the door. 

On the other hand, if the boy 
you've asked to the dance is one who 
hates to let the girl foot the bill, 
even for a rare girl-dates-boy dance 
it’s all right to let him pay his own 
way. And if your date invites you 
to stop at the Corner Drug for a soda 
after the dance, you should let him 
pay the check there. You shouldn't 
expect something like this to happen, 
though. And, since your suggesting 
a soda might lead to an embarrass- 
ing financial situation for both of 
you, you'd better count on heading 
straight for home when the dance 
is over. A snack there will wind up 
the evening in fine style—and no 
strain attached! 


If you have a question you'd 
like to have answered in “‘Ask Gay 
Head,” send it to: Gay Head. 
World Week, 351 Fourth Ave.. 
New York 10, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed 
in future issues. 











Funny (?) Business 

“Say, George, there’s a good one!” 
Charlie called his brother’s attention 
to a brightly painted sign which 
marked the entrance to a driveway 
a short distance up the road. 

George pulled over to the side of 
the road, and eased the car to a halt. 
“Trundle Bed Lane,” he read aloud. 
“That's rich! Wonder how people 
ever dream up names like that. It'll 
be a terrific addition to our collec- 
tion. C’mon.” 

It didn’t take long to pry the sign 
off its pole. And, an hour later, 
“Trundle Bed Lane” hung on the 
wall of the boys’ bedroom between 
“Caution! Soft Shoulder” and “Dead 
End.” 











1. Is it “funny” to destroy prop- 
erty? What is vandalism? Were 
George and Charlie vandals? What 
would happen to them if they were 
caught? 

If you had seen them tearing 
down a sign, what would you have 
done? Would you have ignored them 
because what they were doing was 
“none of your-business”? What could 
you have said to them that might 
have made them realize that destruc- 
tion isn’t funny? Would you have re- 
ported the incident at the nearest 
house, or to a policeman? 

2. How about you? Did you ever 
damage something~a billboard, a 
piece of school equipment, a light 
globe—just “for a lark”? If you're 
with a gang that breaks a window or 
smashes a park bench—on Hallow- 
een, for instance~are you responsi- 
ble for what the gang does? How 
would you feel if somebody ripped 
up a library book of yours, so that 
you had to pay for it? How would 





you feel if vandals yanked loose the 
front steps of your house or trampled 
down your garden—especially if you 
had to work on the repairs, or if you 
had to give up something because 
your family needed the money to 
pay for repairs? 

3. Who suffers from vandalism? 
Only the person whose property is 
destroyed? How might removal of 
signs or breaking of street lights en 
danger people’s lives? When vandal! 
wreck public property—in a park, for 
instance—could they be interfering 
with their own future fun or safety? 
Who pays the bills for destroyec' 
public property? Don't taxes, direct 
ly or indirectly, come out of every 
one’s pocket—even the vandals’ own 
pocket? Maybe vandals think they're 
“being smart”—but do others want 
that kind of destructive person 
around? Does your community have 
trouble with vandals? What's being 
done about it? Is there anything you 
can do to help solve the problem? 









i-i"Tops, don't miss. 1“ i“iGood. 
i Fair. MSave your money. 


Mie THE HOAXTERS (M-G-M. 
Produced by Dore Schary. Written 
by Herman Hoffman from material 
compiled and arranged by Victor 
Lasky and William Hebert.) 

The Hoaxters is a different kind of 
“short subject.” This half-hour film, pro- 
duced under the persona! supervision 
of M-G-M executive Dore Schary, is a 
strong and revealing indictment of the 
twisty course of communism both here 
and abroad, intelligently and entertain- 
ingly written. It compares the perpetual 
promises of the Communists with the 
carefree claims of the sideshow snake- 
oil salesmen. (When the official line is 
“love America,” Stalin smiles and waves; 
when it’s “hate America,” he scowls and 
holds up his fist.) 

But more important than merely tell- 
ing us to watch out for communism—an 
issue to which most of us are thoroughly 
alerted by this time—The Hoaxters goes 
on to point out that the best bulwark 
against communism in this country is 
to build up our own democratic insti- 
tutions. It warns against the use totali- 
tarians can make of fear and hate, dis- 
crimination against races and religions. 
It underscores the importance of the 
U. N. and our responsibility to the peo- 
ples of other, less fortunate nations. 

Narrated by such top M-G-M stars 
as Robert Taylor, James Whitmore, and 
Walter Pidgeon, The Hoaxters will prob- 
ably appear in your neighborhood as a 
“selected short subject.” Chances are it 
will preve the most important picture 
on the entire bill. Watch for it! 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Breaking the Sound 
Barrier. MMMM Above and Beyond. 
wv YMy Cousin Rachel. H““Member 
of the Wedding. “Wherever She Goes. 
wvrFace to Face. “Blackbeard the 
Pirate, hiEight Iron Men. “Pony Sol- 
dier. “Angel Face. “Desperate Search. 
#Thief of Venice. “Thunder in the East. 

Comedy: “The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest. MM /iMy Pal Gus. ~vH 
The Promoter. “@Androcles and the 
Lion. “No Time for Flowers. “Abbott 
& Costello Meet Captain Kidd. “Babe in 
Bagdad. “The Clown. 

Musical: 414isStars and Stripes For- 
ever. #4 i4Hans Christian Andersen. 
MH Road to Bali. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. “Ali Ashore. “Meet Me at 
the Fair. “April in Paris. “Stop, You're 
Killing Me. 

Art: “Leonardo da Vinci. 


Career Club Question Box 


HERE you are—the answers to some 
of the questions you have asked us 
about careers and jobs. 


Q. I'm a ninth grader taking a course 
on careers. Would you give me some 
information on how to start a small busi- 
ness? A. S., New York, N. Y. 


A. Ask your school librarian for one 
of the many booklets on.small businesses 
written by the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Also ask for Careers in Retail 
Business Ownership, by Robert Shos- 
teck. The best way to learn about a 
small business is to get a part-time or 
summer job working in one. 


Q. I am completely discouraged. I'm 
in the eleventh grade and 17 years old. 
I had thought of going to college, but 
now I won't be able to. When I finish 
school I'll be drafted. What future is 
there for us? M. B., Fremont, Ohio 


A. By all means stay in school. War 
has become scientific. The man who 
knows everyday arithmetic and English 
learns how to handle his weapons bet- 
ter. He can take care of himself. Thus 
he has a better chance to come home 
safely after his term of service. Also you 
must have a good high school education 
in order to have a good chance to get 
some of the better assignments—to bé- 
come a non-com or an officer, 

You'll also need your high school 
education in order to get a good start 
after you leave military service. When 
all the G. I.’s are out again, there'll be 
more than enough men for all the good 
jobs. Those with good educations will 
get the best jobs; those without will 
have to take anything that’s left. These 


last years in high school are worth more 
to you in dollars and cents—and in 
future happiness—than the little you'd 
make by quitting school now. We have 
never heard of anyone who was sorry 
he had a high school diploma. We 
know some men, though, who wish they 
hadn’t quit school. 


Q. I’m interested in secretarial work. 
Also could you tell me about U. S. Civil 
Service jobs? I have heard that there 
are many good ones for office workers. 
T. W., San Antonio, Texas. 


A. Write to the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C., for 
samples of questions asked on typists 
and stenographers Civil Service Tests 
and for a 25¢ booklet, Occupations in 
the Federal Civil Service, Pamphlet 
No. 3. Also inquire at your local U. S. 
Civil Service Office in the Federal 
Building (often called the Post Office 
Building). 
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AMERICAN , 4 LIBERTY 


What does it really mean? 


Last in a series of statements of the 
Premises of American Liberty,” prepared 
by the Citizenship Education Project of 
Teachers College, Columbia University—a 
project aimed at strengthening the teaching 
of American Citizenship. The “Premises” are 
drawn from Federal and State constitutions, 
laws, and court decisions. 


THE FREE WORLD 
Premises Guiding Foreign Relations 


a. The people influence the making 
and carrying out of foreign policy. 

b. We are a politically independent 
nation, and we want to remain inde- 
pendent. 


c. We are a nation in which the indi- 
vidual is allowed a large degree of free- 
dom; we desire to retain unimpaired our 
individual rights and liberties; we be- 
lieve that a large degree of individual 
freedom everywhere in the world offers 
the best hope of lasting peace. 

d. We are a peaceful people and we 
work to rid the world of war and the 
threat of war. 

e. We are a friendly people with no 
traditioaal enemies, and we want to 
have friendly relations with all people. 

f. We believe that all the peoples of 
the world are entitled to freedom to 
develop in their own way. 

g. Through the United Nations we 
hope to play an active and constructive 
part in the world community. 

h. We favor the free and uncensored 
flow of ideas and information through- 
out the world. 





William Harvey... . circumnavigator of the bloodstream 


Even the Ancients knew that the blood in our bodies keeps mov- 
ing. Their own wounds taught them that. Yet, as lately as 400 
years ago, people could only guess how blood’ serves the body. 
“Bad Blood” was thought to cause sickness and the “cure” of 
blood letting was common. This barbarous practice may have 
hastened George Washington's death. 


In London, a peculiar English law allowed only a privileged few 
to study anatomy ar first hand. But young doctor Hatvey wasn't 
liscouraged. He managed to get himself appointed surgery lec- 
turer at the College of Physicians. The work was hard and the 
salary small. But now he could prod and pry to his heart's con- 
tent. Months passed. Harvey grew restless. He had to go further, 
see more before he could solve this mystery of the blood. 


When experiment conviaced him that his findings were correct, 
Harvey wrote them down, in a mixture of Latin and English, on 
odd bits of paper still treasured in the British Museum. Modern 
science has added to our knowledge of the heart and blood ves- 
sels, but it was Harvey who opened the way by tracing the 
course of man’s blood through his body... by distinguishing 
arteries from veins... proving the function of the heart. 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name 
and the Squibb seal. They say...“There are 
no finer products made.” 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE... NO. 4 IN A SERIES BY KE. A. SQUIBE & SONS 


oe 


Years before that, though, an inquisitive little doctor, William 
Harvey, began to leara.the truth about circulating blood. 
Harvey's interest in the bloodstream started about 1600 when 
he, studied in Italy with the great scientist, Fabricius. Inspired 
by his teacher’s own work with the blood vessels, Harvey went 
back to England eager to find out things for himself. 
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Research ... that was the answer. Only /iving creatures could 
teach him about the heart and blood vessels. So he assembled a 
strange assortment of frogs and snakes and fish. . . tied tourni- 
quets around their tiny blood vessels, studied their moving 
hearts and lungs... even tied up his friends’ arms and legs to 
study the swelling blood vessels. Harvey was a practical man. 
He proved theories by observation. 





Harvey's discovery had a profound effect on 
physiology and on surgery. With circulation at 
last understood, bleeding could be controlled 
by science instead of by guesswork. Accurate 
knowledge of the heart and blood vessels shed 
light on respiration, nutrition, disease, Today, 
as in Harvey's time, research is the lifeblood of 
medicine. Pioneers in all fields of healing pool 
their resources for the good of all mankind. 
For nearly 100 years, E. R. Squibb & Sons has 
been developing and making available, at their 
best and purest, the medical products that men 
of genius have devised. : 








E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 
The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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UNCLE SAM’S PURSE: What the Federal Government took in 
and spent in the fiscal years ending June 30 of each year 
shown. Figures are in billions of dollars. N. Y. Times chart. 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
NS if there is not sufficient information in the ehart to 
show whether the statement is true or false. 

1. Over the past 13 years, the peak of Government 
spending was in 1945. ‘ 

__2. The latest Government surplus was in 1947. 

_.3. Military spending caused the deficits. 

__4. President Eisenhower will cut Government spend- 
ing. 

__5. The estimated deficit for 1953 is more than $60,- 
000,000,000. 

__.6, Goverfiment revenue has been rising since 1950. 
7. The largest surplus in any year of the past 13 years 
was less than $20,000,000,000. 


il. BY THE NUMBERS 


Fill in the correct number. 


l. The Constitution limits a’ President to _.. 
elected terms. 

2. President Eisenhower's Cabinet consists of | 
men. ; 

3. President Eisenhower is our _..______. President. 

4,” s«Vice-Presidents have become Presi- 
dent through the death of the preceding President 

5. The President's salary is $ 


(not including expense accounts). 
6. The White House became the home of U. S. Presi- 


—— per year 


dents years ago. 

If it is desired co use this workbook page as a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 6 points for each item 
in Question I, 3 for each item in Question II, 5 for each 
item in Questions III and IV. Total, 100. 














ill. EISENHOWER’S PROBLEMS 

Underline the statement that indicates President 
Eisenhower's attitude toward the problem. 

1. KOREA: withdraw all U. S. troops; accept Com- 
munist peace terms; let more Republic of Korea troops 
take over the front-line fighting. 

2. COLD WAR: strengthen our allies; withdraw from 
NATO; abandon the U. N. 

3. LABOR: repeal the Taft-Hartley Act; “bust” unions; 
establish cooperation with organized labor. 

4. FARM: reduce farm price supports; change the 
parity formula; seek policy information through a spe- 
cial committee. 


IV. CAPITAL FACTS 


Write T or F in the blank space if the statement is 
true or false. Write O if it is an opinion. 
—1. Franklin D. Roosevelt was the only President to 
serve more than two elected terms. 
__2. Presidents should be exempt from income taxes. 
—_3. The President is Commander in Chief of the na- 
tion’s armed forces. 
—4. The President cannot influence lawmaking. 


V. PUT YOUR THINKING CAP ON 

Write a letter to the editor of WORLD WEEK giving 
your opinion of how the new Administration should 
handle any one of the problems mentioned on pages 
10-11. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced here appear in articles in this Issue. 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines (p. 4)—& dél £5 r60 és kér té nas. 

mordida (p. 4)—mér dé tha. 

Consumers’ Price Index (p. 4)—A Government “yardstick” for 
measuring changes in the general price level. It is published 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It measures changes 
in the cost of goods and services bought by middle-income fam- 
ilies in certain large cities. 

lynching (p. 11)—The putting to death of a person, without 
legal authority or court trial, by a group or mob. 

Fine Arts Commission (p. 12)—The Government's official ad- 
visory body on the artistic location and design of public statues, 
fountains, and similar Federal projects in the District of Colum- 
bia. Its members, appointed by the President for four-year terms, 
are seven “well-qualified judges of the fine arts.” 

“Veep” (p. 13)~—The Vice-President (from a nickname given 
to Vice-President Barkley by one of his grandchildren). 

impeached (p. 14)—The House of Representatives has the sole 
power to impeach the President; that is, to accuse him formally 
of bribery, treason, or “other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
The Senate has the sole power to try the impeachment; that is, 
to determine whether the President is guilty of the charge and 
should be removed from office. 





No. 4. Play-the-Game Series 


LAY-UP SHOT Upon receiving the ball, look up at the bas- 
ket and take a long step with the left foot. Come down hard 
on this foot and leap as high (not forward) as possible. Carry 
the ball up in both hands. At the peak of the jump, remove 


the left hand and release the ball off the fingertips, laying it 
softly against the board. Learn to shoot with either hand. 
When shooting with the left hand, jump off the right foot. 
The main point to remember is to get up as high as you can. 


Learn 
to Shoot 


Demonstrated by GEORGE MIKAN 


The world’s greatest center, star of the 
Minneapolis Lakers (pro champions), 
demonstrates the three basic shots 
especially for Scholastic Magazines. 


SET SHOT Keeping the legs fairly close together with the weight over the toes, 
poise the ball at about chin level and train your eyes on the front rim. Now bend the 
knees slightly, bring the ball well up, and release it with a good wrist action, The arms 
and legs straighten out on the release, with the feet coming off floor or up on toes. 
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Spread the legs on the foul line, keeping 


point. Now bring the ball forward and upward with a straight- 


the body erect. Extend the ball straight out to get your aim. 
Then bring it down between the legs, turning the wrists slightly 
so that the thumbs point down when the ball reaches its low 


arm motion. Release it at about shoulder level. Don’t try to 
put spin on the ball. Let the spin take care of itself. After 
releasing the ball, let the arms follow thréugh naturally. 
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Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


Fun with Flash 


WHEE! This flash photo by Jim Baumer 
won third place in the 1952 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. Technical 
data: Speed Graphic, Ansco film; en- 
larged with Solar Enlarger, Kodak paper. 


Would you like to take pictures that 
have a really candid flavor? Do you 
want true-to-life ACTION pictures? 

Then try taking pictures with a flash- 
bulb! 

Not long ago Jim Baumer, Tucson, 
Ariz., and Chester Lambert, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., tried flash photography. 
Result: A group of prize-winning pho- 
tos, among them the two you see on 
this page. Together, Jim and Chester 
garnered | scdetite, 1 first prize, 3 
third prizes, and 1 honorable mention in 
the 1952 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. 

Until recent years many people 
thought of flashbulbs strictly as equip- 
ment for the professional photographer. 
Then the big flashbulb manufacturers 
like Sylvania, Westinghouse, and Gen- 


s 


eral Electric started producing “midget” 
bulbs. Nowadays even the most inex- 
pensive of box cameras has an attach- 
ment which will enable you to use the 
“midget” flashbulbs. 


Awards Deadlines 

If you haven't selected your finest 
photographs for competition in the 
1953 Photography Awards Program 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and 
Ansco, here’s your last chance. Many 
regional deadlines are set for the last 
week in January or the first two weeks 
in February. No matter what kind of 
pictures you like to take, there’s a place 
for you in one of the three divisions and 
fifteen classifications of the 1953 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards. If 
you haven't already done so, send for a 
free rules booklet today. Address your 
request to: Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Camera Clubs 


Scholastic Magazines’ first camera 
club Exchange Bulletin is now being 
distributed to member camera clubs. If 
you would like to receive this bulletin 
free of charge, write us about some of 
the photography activities in your 
school—and include the name and ad- 
dress of your camera club so we will 
know where to send the bulletin. Ad- 
dress your letters to: Ernest Pascucci, 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. 


HALLOWEEN DANCE. Third-place winning flash photo by Chester Lambert. Tochni- 
cal data: Speed Graphic, Ansco film; enlarged with Federal Enlarger, Kodak paper. 


“Youth Wants 
To Know’’ 


OW WOULD you like to appear on 

the same TV program with a fa- 
mous Senator, Governor, or Cabinet 
officer? 

How would you like to ask these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen a question on 
public policies that they found tough to 
answer? 

Well, you're going to have these and 
other exciting experiences, through the 
cooperation of Scholastic Magazines, on 
the popular Youth Wants to Know pro- 
gram conducted by Theodore Granik 
on NBC-TV and radio. 

Beginning next month, Scholastic and 
NBC will offer regular prizes for the 
three best questions to be used each 
week in interrogating a prominent 
guest. Mr. Granik, well-known Wash- 
ington attorney and founder of the 
adult discussion program, American 
Forum of the Air, conducts*every Sun- 
day over NBC a forum for high school 
students in which teen-agers cross- 
examine a celebrated figure from gov- 
ernment or public life on timely issues. 
Among the distinguished guests who 
have appeared on Youth Wants to 
Know in the past six months are such 
men as Senators Robert A. Taft, Hubert 
Humphrey, William Fulbright, and 
Frank Carlson; General Lewis Hershey, 
James A. Michener, Secretary of the 
Army Pace, and many others. 

Up to now the student participants 
in Youth Wants to Know have been 
mostly from high schools in and near 
Washington, D. C. Now we want to ex- 
pand the field to take in boys and girls 
from all over America. Time forbids a 
personal visit to Washington by the 
winners, but students from anywhere 
can ask the questions by sending them 
in to this address: “Youth Wants to 
Know,” care of Scholastic Magazines, 
251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
The questions will be carefully judged 
and the three best selected each week 
for a particular guest star. The winning 
question-askers will each receive $5.00 
in cash arid a recording of that portion 
of the show in which their question and 
the guest’s answer tr it were aired. 
Their pictures will be secured and tele- 
vised. 

So far as it is possible to plan far 


-enough ahead, the guest stars will be 


announced in this magazine for specific 
dates or at least for the near future. 
Their pictures and information about 
their activities and policies will be pub- 
lished. Then you students will take over 
and send in your questions addressed 
to guests in whom you are interested. 





FEBRUARY, 1953 
DRINK TO YESTERDAY—Coles 


Here's a tough, realistic 

account about British 

agents in Germany! 

When war breaks out, 

, young Bill Saunders vol- 

‘? wunteers for the British 

> army. He gets a special 

, assignment — and he’s 

warned of DANGER! 

Stealing into Germany — under disguise — 
he must send valuable information back to 
the London war office. And this is only the 
beginning of a nerve-jolting spy story! 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE—Austen 


An outstanding English 

novel! The amusing, 

heart-warming some- 

times satirical story of a 

mother of five unmarried 

daughters. Naturally, 

Mrs. Bennet becomes 

: occupied in the busi- 

' ness of matchmaking. 

And conigiagibiienis only begin when a 

wealthy, young and very eligible bachelor 

becomes a neighbor. And it'll be a joy to 

read how two young people are eventually 

married once they overcome pride and 
prejudice! 


“FOREVER FAVORITES” | 


Here are two Fall Semester favorites—re- 
offered this month in case you missed 
ordering them during the first term. 


BOY DATES GIRL—Gay Head 
(SHustreted by 
atherine Tracy) 


First pocket-sized book 
published for TAB Club 
members! A helpful, up- 
to-date book written by 
Gay Head of Scholastic 
Magazines. Written for 
you, answering hundreds 
of questions you've asked—What’s the cor- 
rect way for a boy to ask a girl for a date? 
What does a girl do if she’s “stuck” at a 
dance? What every teen-ager should know! 


TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES 


A great favorite! A 
sparkling collection of 20 
leading short stories 
from the best 500 yarns 
published in Scholastic 
Magazines. Adventure, 
romance, humor abound 
in such young-people 
tales as Sixteen, Maureen 


Daly; After the Ball, Sally Benson, etc. 


Imagine! A man, Jost on a desolate planet, longs to see something green. 


BEWILDERING, STARTLING COLLECTION OF SCIENCE-FICTION TALES! 


SPACE ON MY HANDS—Frederic Brown 


. A private 


eye shows the underworld how to beat the lie-detector in order to lick a 1999 crime 


wave. . 


that can talk and read minds. 


. The last man on earth, alone in a room, hears a knock on the door. 


. A dog 


. And a space-traveling mouse that speaks with a ‘German 


accent. You'll meet all these, and more, in this terrific collection of 9 gripping, science- 
fiction stories. Written by the master of the surprise twist. Startling? YOU bet! 


EISENHOWER: SOLDIER OF 
DEMOCRACY 


—Kenneth S. Davis 


Meet Ike! your new 
president. An absorbing, 
warm, well-written story 
of an extraordinary 
leader. The story of 
Dwight David Eisenhower—the Abilene, 
Kansas, boy from the wrong side of the 
tracks—the boy who grew up to be a great 
general—and then president of the US.! 
Whether you're a Democrat or Republican, 
read many interesting, little-known details 
about a great man and leader. -Special: 
—this giant 50¢ edition for only 35¢! 


FRENCH: SELF-TAUGHT THROUGH 
PICTURES 


“Parlez - vous francais?” 
If not, then you'll want 
to learn French this 
new, simple way— 
through pictures! This 
book will speed up your 
learning if you're taking 
French in school. More than 160 pages, in- 
cludes suggestions to beginner; pronuncia- 
tion and phonetic guides; an index. “C’est 
pour. moi!” Yes, that’s just what you'll say 
once you get started on the shortest way to 
French! 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS 


a A book for all book lov- 
ye aK ers! Many a TAB Club 
OO reress-s9~s member will want a 
copy for his library. This 
“wonderful” book tells 
you how to benefit from 
the treasures and pleas- 
ures reading brings. This 
book can change your 
lite all through the magic of reading! 
Includes amusing illustrations, plus oVer 70 
articles on “It's Fun to Read,” “How to 
Find Time to Read,” on book collecting, on 
making of books, on promoting reading in 
your community, and more. An ideal ref 
erence book, too! 


THE VOICE OF ASIA—Michener 
Ever wonder “What are 
the people of Asia real- 
ly like? What do they 
think about?” In this 
timely book, a famous 
author (South Pacific) 
gives a clear, accurate 
picture of Asia's people 
To do this he visited 11 

Far Eastern lands—talked to all types of 

people! He interviewed people like Boy- 

San, a ten-year-old Korean urchin; a 

Buddhist monk, a Hindu refugee, house- 

wives, beggars, teachers, etc. A fascinating 

book—certainly worth reading by everyone! 
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THE STREAK—Max Brand 


The most feared 


gunman 


in Jasper Valley! Known as The Streak 


Blondy Terrance was only a youngster, but he had a reputation as a 


tough guy. Stories about him were endiess—he was a killer, 


he had 


tamed the wildest horse in the territory, outfought seven killers single- 
handed. The Streak had a fabulous reputation—but it was built on false 
rumor! And when Calico Charlie came gunning for him, Blondy had two 


choices: run... 


or fight for a legend that was a lie! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB A™®FEBRUARY SELECTIONS 


WRITE AMT. 


TITLE Here VW 





Te erder books you 
went, write price in 
right - 


61, | SPACE ON MY HANDS, Frederic Brown (25¢) | 





. | THE STREAK, Max Brand (25¢) 





line ite each of 
the PB nygrnsed have se- 


._ | FRENCH: SELF-TAUGHT THROUGH PICTURES ( (35¢) | re 





lected. Add cost of 
books you selected and 


| BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (25¢) 





write total for your or- 
der opposite TOTAL 


| TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES (25¢) 





AMOUNT. Hand coupon 


. | DRINK TO YESTERDAY, Manning Coles (25¢) 





to a! Club secretary 
with the amount of 


| VOICE OF ASIA, James Michener (35¢) 





WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS (35¢) 





money shown = 
TOTAL AMOUNT. De 
NOT send this coupon 


EISENHOWER: 


SOLDIER OF DEMOCRACY (35¢) 








“After the 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Jone Austen (35¢) 





to TAB 

New York. 

secretary es @ ret- 
ord of your order, she 


SECRET SEA, Robb White (25¢) 





returns coupon to you 


SUE BARTON, STUDE*.T NURSE, Boyl<ton (25¢) 





tt is your own 


NEW AM. LIB. WEBSTER DICTIONARY (35¢) 





for teoks you, ordered 
ond paid for. Please do 
NOT write in titles not 


COWDOG, Ned Andrews ( (25¢) 





being 


. | BUCKSKIN BRIGADE, Jim Kjelgoord '(25¢) 








offered 
TAB this U 


MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM, Sooman (25¢) | 





Te Club Sec- 
: Wi 














retary: Write 
“Paid” in 
this space to indicat 


that was made 
for ordered 





TOTAL AMOUNT 
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EY-TO-MY-HEART PIN , Se\¢. Fist 


Nothing more to 
No COD. 


n Lock Pin 


sic" 50¢ 


HEART 
PENDANT 


o¢ 
14 K. Gold Finish 
with 18” Chain 
ANY NAME 
ENGRAVED 
FREE 


GIRLS! You'll be thrilled by the 
beauty ring of romance and 
‘ul Forget me 


Friendship 
pa Engraved Free with frst name 
oe ring size or strip 


1.25 muss 


THIS AD 
TASH ENGRAVING Co. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. R-67, NEW YORK 13, N. i. Y. 


DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an euternaliy caused pimply 
broken out skin that may be helped over 
Ointin Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
after just one application! 
slam contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin specialists— works faster, 
more oes to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it. after washing skin with 
Ron-alkat! lam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 


STAMPS 

















Mammoth International Albums, Scott's Catalogues, hinges, 
comp’ accessories. you buy our wonderful foreign 
approvals. Don't write unless you Intend to buy. But don't 
buy elsewhere without comparing our more generous offers. 


BARGAIN STAMPS, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 


we a save World Wide Airmail collection 
Oc. Includes $10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scorce 
Triangle, many others with beautifully illustrated 
pon my Si 10¢ with choice approvals ond ber- 














JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 








Ludi Karly Canada, Newfoundiand, British 
Hitler Heads, 
French Colonies, 
at parc differert. Rare bargain only 
ue als. Money back guatantee. 
NiaGAna S co., yo -On-The- ‘Lake 422, Can. 


tican, Red Russia, 
States, Animals 


oe STAMPS 25¢ 


Airmsiis, 
- rte N vs 8. 





Fontes, sr AN COLLECTION 
Includes early —— Issues — Jubilee 
Teese High, V. ues — Commemoratives — 
eee “Newfoundland and many 
ete., ete., 


with large 
si TREE with approvals gene ag 
T 


pire Stamp Co., Dept. SB, Torente. 
Powerful Magnifying Glass 

for 5¢ Post. Bargain 

lists and approvals. 


oth mang etd Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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U.N. Prize Winners 

The United Nations has picked the 
winners of its recent world-wide contest 
for new U. N. stamp designs. The win- 
ning designs, six in all, were chosen 
from 194 sketches sent in by 67 artists 
of 32 U. N.’member nations. 

Three of the artists won- $1,000 each 
for their designs. The gther three won 
$500 each. As yet the U. N. Postal Ad- 
ministration has not decided when the 
winning designs will be used on new 
U. N. stamps. Some of the other designs 
also may he used on future stamps. 

Two of the $1,000-winning designs 
are shown below. Both are framed inside 
a border containing the words “United 
Nations” in five languages—English, 
French, Spanish, Chinese, Russian. The 
15¢ airmail shows a globe partly sur- 
rounded by a winged U. N. emblem. 
The 15¢ FAO shows an ear of wheat. 

(FAO is the U. N.’s Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. It helps farmers 
increase the world’s food supply. FAO 
experts teach them better farming meth- 
ods and assist them in fighting crop and 
livestock diseases.) 

STAMPING GROUNDS: Japan has 
issued a set of three new stamps to 
commemorate Prince Akihito’s official 
standing as heir to the throne. No photo 
or portrait of the Crown Prince appears 
on the stamps. Japan’s royal family does 
not allow any of its members to be pic- 
tured on stamps. The stamps show a 
kirin, a dragon-like animal of good buck, 
and the Prince’s official flag. 

Belgium’s three new King Baudouin I 
stamps, issued last month, may be 
valuable collector’s item someday. 

The stamps show the 22-year-old 
king without his glasses, which he al- 
ways wears in public. In recent weeks 
many Belgians have complained about 
the stamps. They say the stamps make 
the king look much too old. 

Belgian postal officials report that 
the stamps probably will soon be with- 
drawn. A new set, showing the king 
wearing glasses, may then be issued. 


\ Postal Admintstration 


Two of the $1, 000-winning designs 


Well-bullt 


“Waiter, there’s a nail in my dessert.” 
“Really, sir, what do you ig 
when you order cottage pudding 


i-Court 


Far-sighted 


A young bride stood in the butcher 
shop looking over the different meats 
in the showcase. The butcher said: 
“What can I do for you, madam?” 

The bride smiled shyly and replied: 
‘What do you have that I can make 
over if I don’t cook it right the first 


time?” 
Classmate 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholasti accept stamp advertisements 
only from eiebte and trustw 

Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “’ is," the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or amps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection PR other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” e. s has a price 
clearly marked. If you k the “ al” 
stamps you must pay for ant pn’ return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stomps return promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power rotect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any jaalier who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic M: ines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, stic Maga- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


203 All Different 
GERMANY ( 
e Airmali nian Values, 
customers. 
Jamestown Stomp & " Dept. 510, Jamestown, N.Y 
DIFF. RUSSIA ~10c 
Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10¢! parole lists, 1, Sere included. 
Box 44, Times Square Station: aoe York 36, N. Y 
FREE] “THE STAMP FINDER” rex 
at a glance the country to which any 


32 pages illustrated. Includes valu- 

















stamp belongs. 

able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary.’’ Stamp 

ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. “ale App rovals. 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calals, Maine 








U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


A collection featuring U. S. my & Navy Heroes 
4 stamps from War of iia Civil & Revolution. 
ary and others. A Pictorial History. with 
bargain U. 8S. approvals. 

Locust Stamp Co., Bex 205-Q, Harmon-on-Hudson, NH. Y. 


DIFFERENT 
anes 8 oom = — C 
oon ” :~y , a" Fe mony 
DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
VALUE 


FREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE 
Raymax : 
t ti tamp Album and 
provals. Write 
| LE. postage p 


0 AA Neseoe St, New York 7, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (T%xl4 jets it will 
occupy a full page i i album. Retails for 50c. Given 


5.000, Ha. 


REE to 
STAMPS: oT ue. 500, y Fis Poo, $274,000. 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfeld 92, Mass. 


81 Multi-Colored 


Flags of the World—only 15¢ with approvals 
KENMORE, MILFORD F-76, N. H. 




















“Now boys,” said the teacher, “tell 
me the signs of the zodiac. You first, 
Thomas.” 

“Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right. Now you, Harold, another 
one.” 

“Cancer, the Crab.” 

“Right again, and now it’s your turn, 
Albert.” 

The boy looked puzzled, hesitated a 
moment and then blurted out: “Mickey 


the Mouse.” 
Vancouver Province 


Multiplication 


A young lawyer was presenting his 
first case in court. It was a simple dam- 
age suit brought by a farmer against 
1 railroad company whose train had 
killed twenty-four of his hogs, but the 
young man was trying to dramatize it. 

“Just think of it, gentlemen, twenty- 
four hogs,” he stated impressively, 
“twenty-four! That's twice the number 


there are on this jury!” 


The Kablegram 


Hay—Hay! 

A delegation from Kansas, calling 
upon Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster 
Bay, was met by the President with 
coat and collar off. “Ah, gentlemen,” 
he said, mopping his brow, “I'm de- 
lighted to see you but I’m very busy 
putting in my hay just’ now. Come 
down to the barn and we'll talk things 
over while I work.” 

When they reached the barn, there 
was no hay waiting to be thrown into 
the mow. “James!” shouted the Presi- 
dent to his hired man in the loft. 
“Where’s that hay?” 

“I'm sorry, sir,” admitted James, “but 
[ just haven’t had time to throw it 
back since you forked it up for yester- 


day’s delegation.” 
The Kablegram 


Two Can Play 


Plumber: “Sorry, sir, I've forgotten 
my tools.” 

Professor: “That's all right, my good 
man. I've forgotten what I wanted you 


for.” 
Santa Fe Magazine 





20, 23% pacTURES FOR 41.00 
FROM YOUR NEGA’ , PICTURE 
OR COLOR retry ORIGINALS 
RETURNED UNHARMED. 


DAYTON PHOTO LAB. 
.0.8ex 931 + DAYTON, OHIO 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
This is the last issue for the first 
semester, There will be no January 
28 issue because of the mid-term 
interval. The next issue you receive 
will be dated February 4. Be sure 
your teacher has your order for next 





term’s subscription. 











But She Loves Football! 
He; “Look! Our captain is going to 
kick a goal.” 
She: “What did the goal do?” 


‘The Pointer 
Watch Mel 

During spring training the team’s 
batting had been horribly weak. Day 
after day the manager sat on the bench 
and fumed as his charges bounced 
piddling grounders into the infield, and 
popped easy flies that would have gone 
for outs in the Kindergarten League. 

During one practice, the manager 
could stand no more. In his wrath he 
leaped from the dugout and grabbed 
the club from the batter. 

“Give a look here, you guys. I'll 
show you,” he snapped. He ordered the 
pitcher to toss in a few, putting every- 
thing he had on the ball. 

The manager took a dozen cuts at 
the apple—and churned the breeze 
every time! After the twelfth wild miss, 
he threw down his bat and turned to 
the bench. 

“That'll show you what you palookas 
are doing,” he shouted. “Now get in 
there and hit.” 

Big-Time Baseball 
The Big Blow 

When John McGraw was the New 
York Giants’ manager, a bragging young 
outfielder muffed three easy flies. Each 
time he alibied, “It was the wind. 
There’s a tricky wind out there today.” 

When he dropped the third one, lost 
the ball game, and blamed the wind, 
McGraw said: “Yes, that was those 
trade winds, son. You're traded to 
Toledo!” 

Coronet 
Squelched 

An old man was sitting on the porch 
of a little village store when a big, shiny 
car drove up with two strangers in it. 

“Hey, there,” one of them called out. 
“How long has this town been dead?” 

The old man looked at them over 
the rims of his spectacles. 

“Well, not long, | guess. You're the 
first buzzards I've seen.” 


Enough Said 
Smart customer: “1 want to buy a 
left-handed monkey wrench.” 
Hardware store clerk: “Sorry, we 
don’t carry them. There are so few left- 
handed monkeys in these parts.” 


Poliywog 


The Kablegram 


“Off the boards” 


REBOUNDING — 
going up to get that 
ball ‘off the boards,” 
sprinting, stopping, 
twisting, makes top speed with mo fatigue im- 
portant. Basketball is rugged and calls for the 
firm support of a rugged Bike supporter 
All athletes know the value of a good sup- 
porter in preventing strain in the vital zone 
More athletes have worn Bike than any other 
brand. There's a Bike support for every sport 
where you buy your sporting goods 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 














CUTICURA brings 
amazing improvement 
in just 7 days 


Cleanse daily with fra- 

grant, mildly medicated 

.Cuticura Soap and apply 
Cuticura Ointment 
nightly. Try Cuticura 
Liquid during the day. 
Get Cuticura, 


SENIORS * end ema 
of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple %., Scranton 5, Pe. 


Buy U.S. Defense Bonds 











THE FIRST 
BASKETBALL GAME 
AND 1 COULDNT 
EVEN DRIBBLE 














YEAH/ THE ONLY YOU NEED 
ME... MY APPETITE'S/ SAY, | BASKET ILL MAKE A LITTLE 
WHERES (Uw ¢ WILL BE IN ARTS PEPPING UP/ 


THE OLD [¢, AND CRAFTS. 
FIGHT? 
































WOW ILL TAKE 


BAY, CHIQUITA, CRISPY CEREAL PILED HIGH a 
THATS A FIRST- \ WITH RIPE BANANA SLICES ON THE WHOLE 


TEAM BREAKFAST / AND MILK... GIVES EXTRA 
.¢ ENERGY. ¥ 




















For a power send-off every day eat a 
hearty banana breakfast! For a FREE 

copy of my banana song, fill out 

ray and mail the coupon below. 





Pier 3, North River, New Yurk 6, New York 

' Please send me, FREE, Chiquita 
, Banana’s song. 

NAME 

>. ADDRESS 

. cerry 

STATE 



































Africa 


America Votes, 


INDEX TO VOLUME 21 
Sept. 17, 1952-Jan. 21, 1953 


World Week 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept.; O-Oct.; N-Nov.; 
D-Dec.). The first figure indicates day of month; the 
number after the dash is the page number. Example: 
D 10-9 means Dec. 10, page 9. The letter T following 
a@ page number means Teacher Edition. An asterisk 
(*) indicates a major grticle. 


x 


see also Egypt, Kenya, 
Union of South Africa. Unit, 
Africa South, D 10:9-12; Bibli- 
ography, N 5-24T; *Fast- 
Changing Africa, D 10-9; *Girl 
of Nigeria (Ada Amadi), D 
10-12; God's Silent Partner, R. 
G. LeTourneau, of Liberia, -D 
10-4; Jungle Doctor, Albert 
Schweitzer, D 10-4; Maps, O 
22:K-10, D 10-Cover; New 
Troubles (map). J 7-6; *White 
Keys and Black—How Can 
Africa Solve Its Race Problem? 
D 10-10 
1952, O 1-Part 
2: America Votes from 1920 
through 1948 (maps), p. 28; An 
Informed Electorate-history, p. 
4; Constitution and the Elec- 
tion (how the electoral college 
works), p. 13; Day of Decision 
(Election Day, Nov. 4, 1952), 
p. 3; Declaration of Indepen- 
dence (General Cable Corp.), 
p. 32; Eisenhower, Rep. Presi- 
dential Candidate (biography), 
p. 6: Election Scorecard, 1952 
(candidates for governor and 
senator), p. 31; How the Can- 
didates Were Nominated (Chi- 
cago Convention by David Bot- 
ter), p. 16; How to Vote-Play 
by Play, p. 12; How You Can 
Help, p. 25; Issues of 1952 (pro 
and con), p. 21; Major Party 
Platforms, p. 18; Minor Party 
Candidates, 1952, p. 10; Person- 
al Message from D. D. Eisen- 
hower, p. 5; Personal Message 
from Adlai E. Stevenson, p. 7; 
Picture History of American 
Political Parties, p. 28; Polls 
and Propaganda, p. 24; Reap- 
portionment - How Population 
Changes Affect the Electoral 
Vote (map), p. 14; Stevenson, 
Democratic Presidential Candi- 
te (biography), p. 8; Vice- 
Presidential Candidates, Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, John J. Spark- 
man (biography), p. 9; We 
Elect a President-Elections Are 
Won by Political Parties, p. 
11; Who Can Vote and Who 
Does (map), p. 15 
Anzus (Pacific Pact): Australia, 
New Zealand and United States 
Plan Pacific Defense Program, 
S 17-14 
Argentina: Big Doings South of 
the Border, O 8-11; Eva Peron, 
Wife of the President, Dies, S 
17-14; *Neighbors You Should 
Know (map), O 8-9. 
Atomic Energy: Unit, D 3; Bib- 
liography, O 29-2T; *Atomic 
Dictionary, D 3-21; *Atomic 
Enterprise (atom at work), D 
3-15; *Biggest Business (Atom 
at Work-map), D 3-14; Do We 
Have the H-Bomb? D 3-8; Fast- 
Growing Mr. Atom, S 17-8; First 
British Atomic Bomb Set Off, 
O 15-5; *Kid Brothers of the 
Bomb (atom in peace), D 3-13; 
*Tenth Birthday of the Atomic 
Age (atom in war), D 3-12; 
_Up and Atom (puzzle), D 3-15. 


Austria: 


Belgion 


Biographical 


Brazil: 


Chile: 


*Forgotten Austria- 
When Will She Regain Free- 
dom? (map), O 29-7. 


Congo: 
South, D 10:9-12 


Unit, Africa 


Bibliographies: Africa South, N 


5-24T; America’s Resources, S 
24-26T; Atomic Energy, O 29- 
2T; China and Formosa, D 
10-2T; Cold War, O 15-2T; Eu- 
ropean Unity, S 17-6T; Foreign 
Aid, D 3-20T; German Prob- 
lem, S 17-6T; Latin America, 
O 1-2T; New Administration, 
J 7-16T; Viet Nam and South- 
east Asia, J21-2T; Yugoslavia, 
O 8-27T. 

Sketches; Ade- 
nauer, Konrad, O 8-2; Akihito, 
Crown Prince Tsugo-no-Miya, 
N 19-4; Bevan, Aneurin, O 15-2; 
Bey of Tunis, J 14-4; Bridge- 
man, William B., S 24-6; Cor- 
tines, Adolpho, J 21-4; Fred- 
erik IX of Denmark, S 24-6; de 
Gasperi, Alcide, 0 8-2; Herriot, 
Edouard, N 5-4; Kenyatta, Jomo 
(Burning Spear), N 12-4; Le 
Tourneau, R.G., D 10-4; Lewis, 
Lyle D., O 15-2; Mahdi, Sayed 
Abdel Rahman, N 19-4; Ma- 
thias, Robert Bruce (Bob), D 
3-6; Magsaysay, Ramon, N 
12-4; Monnet, Jean, O 8-2; Mos- 
sadegh, Mohammed, O 29-2; 
Paik, Sun Yup, Lt. Gen. D 
3-6; Pinay, Antoine, N 5-4; 
Reyes, Ramon, O 1-2; Rockefel- 
ler Brothers, David, John, 
Laurance, Nelson, Winthrop, 
J 7-4; Schuman, Robert, O 8-2; 
Schweitzer, Albert, D 10-4; 
Selassie, Haile, O 29-2; Slim, 
Sir William, O 1-2; Spaak, Paul- 
Henri, O 8-2; Sultan of Morocco, 
J 14-4; Thorpe, Jim, D 3-6; 
Wilson, Charles E. (Genera! 
Electric), J 21-4; Wilson 
Charles E. (Sec. of Defense) 
J 21-4. 

Acheson on Good-will 
Visit, S 17-14; *Big Doings 
South of the Border, O 8-11; 
*Neighbors You Should Know 
(map), O 8-9; *What Do You 
Know About Latin America? 
O 8-10 


c 


Ibanez to Be New Presi- 
dent, S 24-10; *Neighbors You 
Should Know (map), O 8-9 
Soldier-Farmers, O 8-3; *What 
Do You Know About Latin 
America? O 8-10. 


China and Formosa: Unit, J 14; 


Bibliography, D 10-2T; *For- 
mosa Today, J 14-14; *Land- 
marks of a Troubled Century 
(picture story), J 14-11; *Red 
China Today, J 14-12; Three 
Maps, J 14-13; *When Commu- 
nism Comes (Father Tennien), 
J 14-11. 


Citizenship: Good Citizens at 
Work—Forest Fire Fighters, O 
$-29; Hot Rod Court, J 14-9; Jay- 


walker Patrol (Safety Squad-' 


ron) in St. Joseph, Mo. Centra! 
HS. D_ 3-10; Red Feather 
Teens (Community Chest), O 
1-12; Rescue Squad, J 21-9; 
Sky Watch (Teen age Minute- 
men of Civil Defense), N 19-16; 
T-Day at Bald Knob (Tornado 
in Arkansas), O 29-13; Teen- 
age Hazard-Hunters (accidents, 
FFA), O 15-13; Teen Govern- 
ments, U.S.A. (Boys’ Nation), 
N 5-15; Teens’ Tree Farms in 
Arkansas, D 10-17; World 
Friendship Weekend (Ameri- 
can Field Service), S 24-18; 
Your Own Point Four (student 
and community in non-gov- 
ernmental and non-business 
projects), J 7-15; Youth Gets 
Out the Vote (Monmouth, IIL), 
S 17-18; “Youth Out for Blood” 
‘'unior Red Cross), N 12-9. 

Cold War: Unit, N 19; Bibliog- 
raphy, O 15-2T; *After the 
“Cold War"-Then What? N 
19-12; *America’s Campaign of 
Truth, N 19-11; *Cold War or 
Cold Peace? N 19-9; Cold War 
Rival (puzzle), N 19-12; Free 
World vs. Communist World- 
Strengths and Resources (N.Y. 
Times Chart), N 19-10; *Rus- 
sia's “Hate America” Cam- 
paign-War of Words, N 19-10; 
Russian Cold War Weapon; the 
Big Lie, N 19-9; When Stalin 
Speaks, J 14-6. 

Columbus, Christopher: *Co- 
lumbus on Three Continents, 
O 8-7; Library of Congress 
Gives Columbus Letter to 
Spain, O 15-5. 

Costa Rica: Uncle Sam's Helping 
Hand (map), O 8-9. 

Crime: Crime on the Waterfront 
in New York, J 14-7. 

Cuba: *Neighbors You Should 
Know (map), O 8-9, 

Czvecoslovakia: Communists in 
Power Purged, D 10-7 


Party: see also 
America Votes, Presidential 
Campaigns. How About the 
Democrats? N 19-7 

Denmark: King Visits Greenland 
S 24-6; U.S. Air Base at Thule, 
Greenland (map), O 1-5 

Egypt: Unit, Egypt and the Mos- 
lem World, S 17:9-13; *An 
American Meets the Fellahs of 
the Nile, S 17-10; Army Takes 
Over, S 24-7; Control of Gov- 
ernment Is in the Making, 
O 8-3; *Egypt..What Now? S 
17-12; *Quake Zone-Iran and 
Egypt Upheavals Jolt Restless 
Moslem World (map), S 17-9; 
Sudan May Have Peace with 
Egypt and Britain Agreeing 
(map), N 12-7. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: see also 
America Votes. Presidential 
Campaign, U.S. Cabinet. Elected 
President, N 12-6; Electoral 
College Vote, J 7-6; Inaugura- 
tion, J 14-5; Plans Korean Trip. 
N 19-6; Republican Presidential 
Candidate (biography), O 1-6, 
Part 2; To the Youth of Amer- 
ica (personal message), O 1-5, 
Part 2. 

Electoral College: see also Amer- 
ica Votes. *Should We Scrap 
the Electoral College? (pro and 
con), O 1-14. 

Ethiopia: Lion of Judah's New 
Domain, Haile Selassie, O 29-2. 

European Unity: Unit, S 24; Bib- 
liography, S 17-6T; Builders of 
the New Europe (de Gasperi, 
Adenauer, Schuman, Monnet, 
Spaak (biographical), O 8-2; 
Committee to Write Constitu- 


Democratic 


Foreign Aid 


Formosa: Unit, J 14; 


France 


Germany 


Good 


Great 


Greenland 


Immigration 


tion for European Government, 
O 1-6; *Europe, Inc. (Schuman 
Plan Goes to Work-map, 
charts), S 24-17; Flag of the 
European Movement, S 24-12; 
*Improving on Charlemagne? 
(maps), S 24-12; *It's 1774 in 
Europe, § 24-13; *Other Danger 
Spots in a Strife-Torn World, 
O 22:K-7; *Problems Ahead, 
The Saar, S 24-16; *Three 
Landmarks on the Road to Eu- 
ropean Unity (Coal and Steel 
Community, European Defense 
Community, United States of 
Europe), S 24-14; *Which 
Should Get Preference in US 
Aid, Latin America or Europe? 
(pro and con), O 8-8 


F 


Unit, J 7; *Should 
Uncle Sam Keep on Giving 
Away Billions? J 7-10; *Dol- 
lars at Work for U.S. Private 
Enterprise Overseas (private 
investment by US. Compa- 
nies), J 7-12; *Neighbors at 
Work in International Aid Pro- 
grams, J 7-13; *Which Should 
Get Preference in U.S. Aid, 
Latin America or Europe? (pro 
and con with map), O 8-8; 
*Will U.S. Foreign Aid Succeed 
in Building a Better World? 
(economic aid and _ Point 
Four), J 7-11; Your Own Point 
Four (Good Citizens at Work), 
J 7-14 

Bibliog- 
raphy, D 10-2T; *Formosa To- 
day, J 14-14; *Other Danger 
Spots in a Strife-Torn World, 
O 22:K-7 

see also European Unity 
Edouard Herriot's Big Sur- 
prise, N 5-4; Man on a Tight- 
rope, Antoine Pinay, N 5-4; 
Objects to U.S. Congressional 
Cut in Appropriation, O 22-8; 
Pinay Resigns, J 7-5; Seeks 
New Premier, J 14-8 


G 


Unit: O 1; 
raphy, S_ 17-6T; *Europe's 
New Democracy We Hope 
(charts), O 1-10; France and 
Germany Still Undecided About 
Future, D 10-8; German Super- 
Train, O 22-6; I'm a Refugee 
from Red Germany (Berndt 
Schumann), O 1-11; *I Peeked 
Behind Berlin's Iron Curtain 
(map), Irving Talmadge, O 1-9; 
*Key to Europe (history), O 
1-7; *Postwar Germany, Test- 
ing Ground of Europe (map), 
O 22:K-5; *Russia’s New Satel- 
lite, O 1-8; West Germany to 
Get Almost Full Independence 
Under Peace Contract, 8 17-15 


Bibliog- 


Gold Coast: Unit-Africa South, 
10 


D 

Citizens at Work see 
Citizenship 

Britain Bevan's Come- 
back, O 15-2; Chapel for Indian 
Maiden, Pocahontas, N 12-8; 
Iran Plans to Break Off Diplo- 
matic Relations, O 29-6; Scien 
tists Set Off World's 37th 
Known Atomic Explosion, O 
15-5 

King Visits, 
Large Air 


Danish 
US. Has 
O 1-5 


S 24-6; 
Base (map) 


*Pros and Cons of 
Immigration Policy, N 5-13 


India: Buddhisin Came Home to 


Village Where Religion Was 
Born, D 10-7; Nehru, Ajay, J 
21-4; *Other Danger Spots in a 





4-T 


Strife-Torn World, O 22:K-7; 
Swiss Climbers to Try to Con- 
quer Mt. Everest, O 8-5; J 7-5. 

Indonesia: *Other Danger Spots 
in a Strife-Torn World, O 22 
K-7; Republic Arranges Bali 
Dance Tour of U.S., O 22-5. 

Interplanetary Flight: New Moon 
(man-made), O 22-6 

Iran: Unit, N 5; *Can Iran Stay 
Free? N 5-12; Communist Riot 
on Shah's Birthday, N 5-6; 
*Iran's Poverty-Corridor Be- 
tween Two Worlds, N 5-9 
Mohammed Mossadegh, Iran's 
Boss, O 29-2; *Oil Strangle 
(Iran’s Wealth-map), N 5-10; 
Oil Troubles, S 24-8; *Other 
Danger Spots in a Strife-Torn 
World, O 22:K-6; Plans to 
Break Off Diplomatic Relations 
with Britain, O 29-6; Quake 
Zone-Iran and Egypt Upheav- 
als Jolt Restless Moslem World 
(map), S 17-9 . 

Iraq: Two Teen-Age Kings, Fai- 
sal II, S 17-7 

Italy: Builder of New Europe 
de Gasperi, O 8-2; Teen-Age 
Boys for Rent, O 8-5; *Troubles 
of Trieste-Yugoslavia vs. Italy, 
N 12-14 

Israel: First President, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, Dies, N 19-8; Labor 
Leader, Ben Zvi, Is New Presi- 
dent, J 7-5 


J-K-L 


Japan: Emperor No. 125, Crown 
Prince Akihito, N 19-4; Holds 
First Election Since Peace 
Treaty, O 15-4 

Jordan: Two Teen-Age Kings- 
Hussein I and Faisal of Iraq, 
S 17-7 

Kenya: Unit, Africa South, D 
10; Burning Spear, Jomo Ken- 
yatta, N 12-4; Resources Map, 
D 10-Cover; Terror in Kenya, 
N 5-6 

Korea: Army Gives Out Winter 
Clothing, O 29-5; Korea's Kandy 
Kid Receives Purple Heart, 
O 15-2; *Korean War, What's 
Behind It (map), O 22:K-3; 
Paik, Chief of Staff of Army of 
Korea, D 3-6; Prisoner Plans, 
O 8-5; Pushbutton Warfare, 
Guided Missiles, O 1-3; Rhee 
Elected President of South Ko- 
rea, S 17-15; Soviet Russia 
Kills Truce Plan in U.N., D 
3-9; Truce Talks, S 17-15, S 
24-8, N 12-7; Truckers’ Cathe- 
dral for U.N. Forces, D 10-6; 
U.N. Passes India Pian, D 10-7; 
War, S 17-15; O 15-4; O 22-6; 
O 29-5, N 12-8 

Labor: Coal War vs. WSB, O 29-4; 
Meany Named AFL Head, D 
3-8: Murray. President of CIO, 
Dies, N 19-8 

Latin America: Unit, O 8; Bib- 
liography, O 1-2T; Big Doings 
South of the Border, O 8-11; 
*Columbus on Three Conti- 
nents, O 8-7; Maps. O 22:K-12, 
O 8-9; *Neighbors You Should 
Know (map), O 8-9; *What Do 
You Know About Latin Amer- 
ica? O 8-10; Which Should Get 
Preference in U.S. Aid, Latin 
America or Europe? (pro and 
con), O 8-8 

Liberia: God's Business Partner, 
R.G. LeTourneau, D 10-4 


M 


Maldives: World's Newest Re- 
public, J 14-8 

Mexico: Adolfe Ruiz Cortines Is 
New President, S 17-14; D 
10-8; Cortines Biography, J 
21-4; *Big Doings South of the 
Border, O 8-11; Lower House 
of Parliament Gives Vote to 
Women, J 7-5; *Neighbors You 


Should Know (map), O 8-9; 
*What Do You Know About 
Latin America? O 8-10. 


N 


Natural Resources: Unit, Re- 
sources for Tomorrow, O 15:8- 
12; Bibliography, S 24-26T; 
Buy More Abroad, O 15-12; 
*Gobbling the World's Re- 
sources (chart), O 15-8; Hid- 
den Resources (puzzle). O 
15-12; Power from the Wind, 
O 15-12; *Refilling Uncle Sam's 
Treasure Chest, O 15-10; *Uncle 
Sam's Treasure Chest-Are We 
Scraping the Bottom? (chart), 
O 15-8. 

Nigeria: Unit, Africa South, D 
10; Girl of Nigeria {Ada 
Amadi), D 10-12 

Nominating Conventions: 
*Should National Nominating 
Conventions Be Abolished? 
(pro and con), § 17-17. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO): see also Europe 
British Admiral Mountbatten, 
Commander of Mediterranean 
Naval Forces, J 7-6 


P 


Pacific Pact: see Anzus. 

Philippines: *Other Danger Spots 
in a Strife-Torn World, O 
22:K-7; Ramon Magsaysay, De- 
fense Minister, N 12-4; Quirino, 
Elpidio, J 21-4; Ramon Reyes, 
School-Boy Ambassador, O 1-2. 

Political Parties: see America 
Votes, Presidential Campaign. 

Polls: *Polls and Propaganda, O 
1-24, Part 2, Presidential Poll, 
N 12-5. 

Presidential Campaigns and 
Election: see also America 
Votes, Eisenhower, D.D. Unit- 
Presidential Campaign, O 29; 
Campaign Home Stretch, O 
15-5; *Down the Homestretch 
in the Presidential Campaign, 
O 29-8; Eisenhower Elected 
President, N 12-6; Eisenhower, 
Stevenson Campaign, S 24-10; 
55,000,000 Voters on November 
4, O 29-4; Electoral College 
Votes Gives Presidency to 
Eisenhower, J 17-6; *How the 
Candidates Were Nominated 
(David Botter), O i-16, Part 
2; Ike vs. Steve, S 17-16; *Is- 
sues of 1952, O 1-21, Part 2; 
Major Party Platforms of 1952, 
O 1-18, Part 2; Presidential Poll 
(World Week Poll), O 29-11; 
Should National Nominating 
Conventions Be Abolished? 
(pro and con), S 17-17; Should 
Teen-Agers Vote? (pro and 
con), O 29-10; Should We 
Shorten the Time Between the 
President's Inauguration and 
Election? (pro and con), J 
14-20; Voters Liked Ike, N 
19-6 

Pro and Con Discussions: *Im- 
migration Policy, N 5-13; *Pro- 

~tective Tariff, S 24-11; *Should 
National Nominating Conven- 
tions Be Abolished? S 17-17: 
*Should Teen-Agers Vote? O 
29-10; *Should We Scrap the 
Electoral College? O 1-14; 
*Should We Shorten the Time 
Between the President's In- 
auguration and Election? J 14- 
20; *Which Should Get Prefer- 
ence in U.S. Aid, Latin Amer- 
ica or Europe? (map), O 8-8. 

Psychological Warfare: see Cold 
War 

Puerto Rico: Raises Own Flag 
on Constitution Day, S$ 17-14 


Republican Party: see America 
Votes, Presidential Campaign. 


Resources (American): Unit, O 


15; Bibliography, S 24-26T: 
*Gobbling the World's Re- 
sources (chart), O 15-8; Power 
from the Wind, O 15-12; *Re- 
filling Uncle Sam's Treasure 
Chest, O 15-10; *Uncle Sam's 
Treasure Chest (Are We Scrap- 
ing the Bottom?-chart), O 15-8. 


Russia Unit-Cold War. N 19: 


*Cold War or Cold Peace? N 
19-9; Communist Party Holds 
First Meeting in 13 Years, S 
24-7; Demands Recall of Ken- 
nan, U.S. Ambassador, O 15-4; 
Frec World vs. Communist 
World-Strengths and Resources 
(N.Y. Times Chart), N 19-10; 
*Other Danger Spots in a 
Strife-Torn World, O 22:K-6; 
Russian Boy Dates Girl, O 
29-6; Russian Cold War Weap- 
on-the Big Lie, N 19-9; *Rus- 
sia's “Hate America” Cam- 
paign, N 19-10; Stalin Is Still 
Boss, O 29-6; When Stalin 
Speaks, J 14-6 
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Saar: France and Germany Still 


Undecided About Future, D 
10-8 


Saudi Arabia: U.S. Air Force 


Flies Moslems, S 24-8 


Speciel Supplements and Sec- 


tions: America Votes, 1952, O 
1-Part 2; Your Key to Under- 
standing World News, O 22: 
K-30 


Sudan: Britain and Egypt About 


to End Feud, N 12-7; Mahdi, 
Religious Leader (map), N 
19-4 


Tariff: *Protective Tariff (pro 


and com), S 24-11 


Television: First UHF Station, O 


15-3; Will We Someday Have 
Portable Television Sets? D 
3-9; Youth Wants to Know, 
J 21-26 


Trieste: *Troubles of Trieste- 


Yugoslavia vs. Italy, N 12-14. 


Turkey: *Other Danger Spots in 


a Strife-Torn World, O 22:K-6. 


U 


Union of South Afrca: see also 


Africa Apartheid Program 
Causes Unrest, S 17-15. 


United Nations: Commemorative 


Stamps, O 8-38, D 3-30; Eleanor 
Roosevelt Retires as U.S. Dele- 
gate, J 7-5; *Nations of the 
World (chart), O 22:K-13; 
*Scroll of Living History-His- 
toric Milestones that Changed 
the World, 1941-1952, O 22:K-16; 
Rockefeller Brothers at Work, 
J 7-4; United Nations: Its 
Organization and Functions 
(chart), O 22:K-20; United 
Nations Today, O 22:K-21; 
*U.N Teen-ager, Dorothy 
Carlson (Bob Stearns), O 15- 
7; U.S. Reds in the U.N., D 10-7. 
General Assembly: Pearson Is 
New President, O 22-6; Sixty 
Nation U.N. Opens Seventh 
Annual Session, O 15-3; Sol- 
diers for Peace (Voluntary 
Reserve), O 15-3; Trygve Lie 
of Norway Resigns as Secre- 
tary-General, N 19-7 

Korea; See Korea 

UNESCO: Trouble at Seventh 
General Conference in Paris, 
D 3-10. 


United States: Air Bases: Large 


Base in Greenland (map), O 
1-5: Ready to Build Bases in 
Spain, N 12-6. 

Armed Forces: *United States 
Military Organization, O 22:K- 
27 

Cabinet: President-elect Eisen- 
hower’s Appointments, N 19-6; 
D 3-9, D 10-6; President Tru- 
man's Cabinet, O 22:K-24. 


Congress: Connecticut Has 
New Senator, S 24-7; *83rd 
Congress Goes to Work with 
GOP in Control, J 7-9; GOP 
Controls Congress, N 19-6; In- 
dict Owen Lattimore, J 7-8. 
Executive: see also Eisen- 
hower, D.D. Unit, New Admin- 
istration, J 21; Bibliography, J 
7-16T; *First Lady’s Job, J 21- 
12; *Ike’s Understudy, Nixon, 
J 21-13; *President at Work, 
J 21-11; *Problems for the 
President, J 21-10; *Should We 
Shorten the Time Between the 
President's Inauguration and 
Election? (pro and con), J 
14-20. 

History: Three Documents to 
Be at National Archives, D 
10-6 

Supreme Court: Atomic Spies 
Lose Appeal, O 22-7; School 
Segregation, J 7-8; *Supreme 
Court of the United States 
(chart), O 22:K-23. 

Units: Africa South, D 10; Atom- 
ic Energy, D 3; China, J 4; 
Cold War, N 19; Egypt and the 
Moslem World, S$ 17; European 
Unity, S 24; Foreign Aid, J 7; 
Germany (Divided Germany), 
O 1; Iran, N 5; Latin America, 
O 8; New US. Administration, 
J 21; Presidential Campaign of 
1952, O 29; Resources for To- 
morrow (Natural Resources), 
O 15; Yugoslavia, N 12. 

Uranium: Canada's Uranium 
Rush, § 17-8. 

Uruguay: *Neighbors You Should 
Know (map), O 86-9. 
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Venezuela: Columbus on Three 
Continents, O 8-7; *Neighbors 
You Should Know (map), O 
8-9. 

Voting: see also America Votes: 
Presidential Election May Set 
Voting Record, O 22-6; *Should 
Teen-Agers Vote? ipro and 
con), O 29-10. 


Y 


Your Key to Understanding 
World News (Oct. 22): Africa 
(map), K-10; Air Distances 
(azimuthal equidistant projec- 
tion map), K-9; Civil Defense 
Agencies (chart). K-26; East- 
ern Asia and Western Pacific 
(map), K-11; Know the Word 
for It ¢short distionary of 
terms in the news), K-28; *Ko- 
rean War: What's Behind It 
(map), K-3; Nations of the 
World (chart), K-13; *Other 
Danger Spots in a Strife-Torn 
World, K-6; ‘Postwar Ger- 
many Testing Ground of Eu- 
rope (maps), K-5; President's 
Cabinet, K-24; *Scroll of Liv- 
ing History, Historic Milestones 
That Changed the World, 1941- 
1952, K-16; South America 
(principal resources map), K- 
12; Supreme Court of the 
US. (chart), K-22; *Two 
Worlds in Conflict, Democracy 
vs. Totalitarianism, K-1; Uncle 
Sam's Alphabet Agencies, K- 
25; “United Nations Today 
(Assembly. principal organs, 
chart), K-21; U.S. Military Or- 
ganization, K-27. 

Yugoslavia: Unit, N 12; Bibliog- 
raphy, O 8-27T; ‘*Balkan 
Patchwork-the Past (map), N 
12-10; *Is Tito Still a Commu- 
nist? N 12-12; *Other Danger 
Spots in a Strife-Torn World, 
O 22:K-7; Tito Between Two 
Worlds, N 12-13; *Yugoslavia 
vs. Italy-Troubles of Trieste, 
N 12-14. 





